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WE SAY Sar 
ourselves in 
new dress this month. How do you 
like us this way? We believe that the 
larger size makes PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES easier to read and gives 
the necessary scope to achieve more 
variety, both in makeup and contents. 
Like a high school senior in her new 
graduation dress we are eager for 
compliments on our appearance. But 
don’t think you have to compliment 
us. We admire frankness in our 
readers on all matters having to do 
with this magazine. Through your 
comments, favorable or unfavorable, 
we obtain much of the knowledge 
that enables us to give you the kind 
of magazine that you want, and 
giving you that kind of magazine 
is our one great objective. 
A NUMBER of you have written us 
asking how you may get in touch 
with someone lier hobby has been 
described in our pages. In the event 
that others of you are wondering, here 
is what to do. Just write us and im- 
mediately we shall send you the ad- 
dress of the person with whom you 
wish to communicate. Be sure to en- 
close a stamped, addressed envelope, 
or a penny post card for our reply. 
We're glad to give you the informa- 
tion, beeause one of our missions is 
to bring good hobbyists together, in 
person if possible, or by mail if too 
many miles intervene. 
O* PAGE 40 of this issue we pre- 
sent a pen and ink sketch by 


one of America’s outstanding young 
artists, Fred James of Kansas City and 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. We com- 
missioned James to visit the famous 
Martin antique shop in Armstrong, 
Missouri, and do a sketch of it for 
us, in connection with Tom Dur- 
rett’s story on the Martin’s establish- 
ment. 

James was headed for a brilliant 
career in architecture before switch- 
ing to the role of artist. He was 
graduated from the school of archi- 
tecture at the University of Michi- 
gan. While a student there, he and 
a classmate, competing against many 
of the nation’s leading architects, won 
first prize of $1,000 for the best de- 
sign for a fine arts building at Wil- 
liam and Mary college in Virginia. 

Later James attended the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art in Michigan 
and began a career in painting and 
sketching that has produced work 
which has been exhibited in many of 
the major galleries of the country and 
has won several prizes. Recently he 
was discharged from the army after 
four and one-half years service. He 
was sent overseas as an official army 
artist to work in a project the pur- 
pose of which was to record through 
painting various historical aspects of 
the war. 

James’s work, like that of his close 
friend, Thomas Hart Benton, has 
sometimes stirred controversy. We 
want to know what you think of it. 
Perhaps many of you would like to 
clip out his pen and ink sketch and 
add it to your own private art col- 
lection, or use it as the nucleus of 
one. Whether we use more of James’s 
sketches, suitable for preserving, will 
depend in large part on your reaction 
to this first sketch. Write us your 
opinion. 


f ISSUE carries an article on 
how to make your own cross- 
word puzzles and also an announce- 
ment of a monthly crossword puzzle 
contest. Does this contest appeal to 
you and do you want other contests 
involving word games, brain teasers 
and the like? Perhaps you favor an 
entire puzzle contest page, or even 
two or more pages. But we can’t tell 
whether you do unless you inform 
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us. So you advocates of puzzles and 
contests, speak .up, now. 
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HEN WE received the manuscript 

of Edith Handleman’s “Square 
Dance Specialist” which appears on 
page 49 we were impressed by the 
professional way in which the story 
had been handled. Since picturing his 
contributors in his mind’s eye is one 
of an editor's favorite hobbies we con- 
jured up a picture of Miss Handle- 
man as a mature woman with a rather 
extensive professional writing back- 
ground. The other day we got a 
letter from Miss Handleman which 
said, in part: “Your acceptance of 
my piece, and your kind words, 
(Continued on page 59) 
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The vision two boys had on a mountain top led 
to the famous Roadside America, an _ exhibit 
of home built miniatures near Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, seen by more than one million persons 
in the last ten years. 
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 wisehimaera years ago a boy of 9 | m 
stood on the summit of a Pennsyl- | 4, 
vania mountain and gazed with fas- th 


| 
cination at the tiny appearing houses | b 


and buildings of his native city of te 
Reading stretching far below, bathed 7 of 
in warm sunlight. Turning to his 7 tl 
brother the boy said eagerly, cl 
“Paul, wouldn't it be swell to to 
build little houses the same § w 


size they look from here?” vi 
Paul Gieringer agreed en- 0} 

thusiastically with his | i 

brother, Laurence, and so | ol 

was born the idea of a hobby N 

which was to grow into the 

famous Roadside America, a cc 


. «+» TRAIN TIME 


Some idea of the scale on which Roadside America is built 
can be gained by comparing Gieringer with the figures he 
is placing on the station platform of the Village of Fairfield. 
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Emil Y. Sophia 


miniature village which today covers 
4,280 square feet, is valued at more 
than $100,000 and has been visited 
by more than one million persons in 
ten years. A part of the net earnings 
of Roadside America, derived from 
the 5Q0cent general admittance 
charge made to adults, is. distributed 
to charities which have registered 
with the Gieringer family, which de- 
votes virtually all of its time to the 
operation of the village, now set up 
in a building situated 50 miles east 
of Harrisburg, Pa. on U. S. highway 
No. 22. 

Roadside America has been built 
completely by hand and with ordin- 
ary carpenter's tools. No machine 
work is to be found in the exhibit 
although Gieringer now owns several 


machines for the purpose of training 

oung boys. When Gieringer and his 
tie Paul, first began working on 
models they arbitrarily adopted a 
scale of % of an inch to the foot and 
Laurence has never found it neces- 
sary to deviate from that original 
scale. 

As a youngster, Laurence Gier- 
inger’s first idea was merely to make 
miniature reproductions of the houses 
and buildings of Reading. This orig- 
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. . . FINISHING TOUCHES 


Laurence Gieringer gives final coat of paint to one of the main 


railroad bridges in Roadside America. 


. .. CREATOR 


In this work shop Gieringer constantly makes new models which he 
adds to Roadside America, an ever growing project. Maintenance 
and repair work is also done here. 


inal conception was quickly enlarged, 
however, when he realized the his- 
torical possibilities of the idea. He 
had seen pictures of and read books 
and stories about the way the early 
settlers in America had lived and it 
occured to him that he could tell 
a story with his miniature models if 
he designed them to show the de- 
velopment of American home and 
business life as exemplified in the 
structure of homes and_ business 
buildings. This new conception was 
faithfully carried out, and today by 
viewing Roadside America one may 
obtain a graphic picture of how our 
forefathers lived and worked, and 
how a great deal of our present archi- 
tect is a logical development of de- 
signing and building ideas originated 
by men and women who settled 
America. 


opay MANY school groups visit 
Roadside America for educa- 
tional purposes. American history 
classes find the exhibit of particular 
value and Gieringer has developed a 
series of lectures which he illustrates 
by directing the attention of the 
children to those parts of the exhibit 
which have to do with our early his- 
tory. On such occasions Gieringer 
always grasps the opportunity to urge 
the children to adopt some sort of 
hobby. It does not have to be model 
building, he tells them, but can be 
anything in the hobby field. 

“A man or a woman with a hobby,” 
he tells the children, “makes a peace- 
ful and happy American citizen.” 

Gieringer’s interest in children is 
not confined to these school groups. 
He has issued a standing invitation 
to any boy in his section of the coun- 
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try to come into his workshop and 
make anything he wishes. Gieringer 
provides tools and materials without 
cost to the youngster who is permitted 
to keep whatever he makes. 

“My only request,” Gieringer says, 
“is that the boy pay attention to what 
I tell him.” 

He rarely has any trouble along 
those lines for his reputation as a 
craftsman is such as to instill respect, 
even awe, in all the boys of the re- 
gion—and their fathers, too, for that 
matter. 

Gieringer’s standing offer to boys is 
part of the motivating idea behind 
Roadside America which, in its crea- 
tor’s own words, “is to help youth, 
especially the unfortunate children 
who are neglected by parents or have 
none.” 

If you press him further he will 
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tell you: “My prayer when I started 
was that if God would guide my 
hands and mind to accomplish my 
dream it would be for others to en- 
joy—especially the least of His little 
ones.” 

For several years Gieringer has de- 
voted a great deal of time to train- 
ing and encouraging boys who live 
in a nearby orphanage Sisaicte 145 
children. Mrs. Gieringer trains the 
girls, and formed a women’s club to 
buy for the children articles which 
otherwise would be denied them. In 
five years this club has earned more 
than $25,000 through various enter- 
tainments and other functions, and 
the proceeds have bought for the 
children such articles as tools, hobby 
kits, games, dolls, clothing, trips, 
candy, motion pictures and motion 
picture projectors. ‘To the orphans, 
as well as to many other people in 
the region, the Gieringers are known 
as Dad and Mother Gieringer. Many 
servicemen from all over the country 
also have reason to remember the 
Gieringers with affection. Mrs. Gier- 
inger has made it a point to give aid 
to stranded soldiers, sailors or marines 
who for lack of funds, or other rea- 
sons, are unable to get home or back 
to their camps or stations. No ad- 
mittance charge to Roadside America 


. .. HAND MADE AMERICA 


is ever made to persons in service 
uniform. 


| Sacgpace GIERINGER’s first efforts 
to construct model homes and 
buildings were discouraging to him 
partly because from the very start 
he set himself extremely high stand- 
ards. He and Paul, who later became 
a priest, worked for six years making 
models but most of them, proving un- 
satisfactory to their makers, were 
either burned or given away. When 
Laurence was 14, however, he made 
several models which satisfied even 
him. Those were kept and today more 
than thirty years later form a part of 
Roadside America. 

Laurence took his model building 
very seriously. Wherever he went he 
carried a sketching pad and when he 
saw a new or interesting building or 
farm lay-out he sketched it. At one 
school which he attended the teachers 
and authorities took a dim view of 
Laurence’s preoccupation with his 
miniatures. They suggested less time 
on models and more on grammar and 
arithmetic. He was fortunate, how- 
ever, in that he found two teachers 
who were farsighted enough to real- 
ize that there was true value in what 
their pupil was doing. These teachers 
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were also clever enough to realize 
that Laurence’s enthusiasm for model- 
ing could be used to kindle his in- 
terest in his school subjects. They 
made certain concessions to him 
which permited him extra time to 
work on his miniatures, but these 
concessions were made only on the 
understanding that they would be 
taken away if he failed to maintain 
a good average in his studies. After 
that Laurence and his teachers lived 
in harmony. 

At the age of 16 Laurence decided 
that he must learn a trade. His min- 
iatures were still his great interest 
but as yet they had brought him no 
financial return and he didn’t really 
see much chance that they ever 
would. He started to learn the trade 
of journeyman printer. While work- 
ing as a printer he conceived the 
idea of using models as a means of 
advertising but still the miniatures 
failed to produce any sizeable income. 

Having attained considerable skill 
with tools and brushes as a result of 
his model building Gieringer became 
a carpenter and painter. About that 
time he married the girl next door, 
Dora Seisler, who had long taken an 
interest in the miniatures and who 
was a skilled craftswoman. Now there 
were two Gieringer’s instead of one 
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intent on the art of making minia- 
tures. The story has it that on their 
wedding trip to New York the Gier- 
ingers spent considerable time in the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory and at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Fine Arts where a number of 
miniatures was on display. 

About that time the determination 
and perseverance of Gieringer were 
demonstrated in his search for a 
means of creating stained glass. He 
had noticed that even fine miniatures 
in New York were without stained 
glass in church windows and other 
appropriate places. For three years 
Gieringer experimented with various 
gums and dyes in an effort to create 
colors that would stain glass. He fin- 
ally achieved three primary colors. 
Through tests he has improved and 
perfected these colors until today the 
stained glass windows in churches 
and other buildings are one of the 
outstanding distinguishing features 
of Roadside America. 

Along came the 1930's and depres- 
sion, and Gieringer’s miniatures still 
weren't bringing in any money. But 
neither was anything else and they 
were providing pleasure to an in- 
creasing circle of his friends who had 
more time to look at miniatures since 
there was less work to be had. The 
miniatures were still kept in Gier- 
inger’s home but they were about to 
outgrow it. The more people who saw 
them, the more who wanted to help 
with materials. Gieringer has never 
used expensive materials in building 
his miniatures, yet they are so 
strongly made that they can support 
the full weight of his body. He has 
used cigar and cheese boxes, porch 
screens, tin cans, old pieces of wire, 
picture frames and many other things 
which most people dincand. Now 
those materials began to pour in on 
Gieringer and as a result the minia- 
tures increased in number. One day 
a three-ton truck drove up in front 
of the Gieringer home. It was filled 
with old furniture, which had failed 
to sell at an auction. The owner 
thought Gieringer would be able to 
make good use of it. This stock of 
well seasoned wood which wouldn’t 
warp was a boon. 


Tt Curistmas in 1935 Gieringer 
followed his usual custom of 
setting up part of his miniatures as a 
special treat for the children of the 
neighborhood. A newspaper reporter 
wrote a story about the exhibit. 


Thereafter things happened fast. The 
general public clamored to see the 
miniatures and a fire department 
company donated the use of its build- 
ing for their display, proceeds to go 
to charity. Thus the miniatures be- 
came a public exhibit open all year 
round instead of only at Christmas. 
In 1938 an exhibit covering 1,500 
square feet was placed in a park, and 
in June, 1941, the present exhibit was 
opened east of Harrisburg. It required 
3,270 hours to be set up. 


Largely because of the war the 
Gieringers had tough sledding in their 
new location. Several months elapsed 
before people in any great numbers 
grew aware of the exhibit, partly be- 
cause Gieringer lacked money for ad- 





vertising. ‘Then, just as the number 
of visitors was beginning to reach 
sizeable proportions, the Japanese 
struck Pearl Harbor and severe re- 
strictions were placed on travel by 
motor car, thus cutting down the 
visitors to little more than a trickle. 
On December 7, 1941, 850 persons 
visited Roadside America. The fol- 
lowing Sunday only ten were there. 
State troopers stood outside and asked 
visitors where they obtained the gaso- 
line they were using in their cars. 
Attendance now, however, is picking 
up rapidly and the Gieringers expect 
it to asthe an all-time peak this sum- 
mer. Their register shows that they 
have had visitors from every one of 
the 48 states and from Canada, Mex- 
ico, Brazil, England, India, China, 
Australia, France, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, Norway and Scot- 
land. 

An idea of the scope of the present 
exhibit may be gained by noting 
some of the materials which have 
gone into its making. Here are only 
a few figures: 9,520 board feet of 
lumber; 1,200 pounds of plaster; 513 
light bulbs; 10,000 miniature trees 
and shrubs; 42 gallons of paint; 
11,080 feet of electric wire; 2 bar- 
rels of green sawdust; six tons of 
stone; 8,000 pounds of sand; 145 min- 
iature railroad cars and 1,428 feet of 
track for trains and 280 feet of track 
for trolleys. 
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HE PRESENT exhibition contains 

275 miniature buildings, and 
fifty-nine separate scenes have been 
set up. For instance, upon entering 
the exhibit the first thing one sees 
is a modern zoo. Next is a lookout 
tower similar to the one built in]1862 
by Union soldiers in Tennessee. 
Standing near the tower is the Paul 
Revere tavern built near Boston and 
destroyed by fire in 1849. A railroad 
station of the 1890s stands on the 
outskirts of the village of Fairfield 
with its 42 buildings which illus- 
trate the development of American 
architecture from 1760 until today. 
Various types of transportation, sev- 
eral industries, rural life, summer re- 
sorts, churches and cathedrals, all 
kinds of bridges, glimpses of our na- 
tional parks—all of those are to be 
found in Roadside America. 


Plenty of motion enlivens the ex- 
hibits. Trains and trolley cars run 
constantly. Streams and rivers flow, 
with about 100 live fish swimming 
about in them. Lights flash on and 
off. Water wheels turn. Varied sound 
effects and music can be heard. For 
instance, typical barn dance tunes are 
played in connection with a rural 
scene, and the music of Stephen 
Foster and other American com- 
posers issues from a typical Negro 
family cabin in the South where 
banjoes are being strummed. Organ 
music peals forth from a church 
which also has a belfry and a ring- 
ing bell. An old barrel organ plays in 
one of the street scenes. 


Laurence Gieringer has worked on 
Roadside America for 43 years. Fin- 
ancially and artistically it is a -suc- 
cess. It would not be surprising if he 
was ready now to settle back and rest 
on the basis of past accomplishments. 
But the urge “to build Tittle houses” 
is as strong in him today as it was 
that long ago day on the mountain 
above Reading. Gieringer, his wife, 
his son and his daughter are con- 
stantly enlarging and improving their 
project. Roadside America, like the 


nation which it represents, is not — 


static. It is an ever growing, ever 
developing entity. 
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Former navy machinist Thomas Beckett 
finally found the right metal and 


started a hobby that led to a full 


time career as costume jewelry maker. 


Converting cotter pins to jewelry 


Betty Emblen 


OR ALMOST a year, now, [Thomas 

Beckett, former naval aviation 
machinist mate, has been watching 
an old dream come true —and his 
profits from costume jewelry making 
mount. 

The dream was born one night in 
1936, when Beckett casually picked 
up a magazine tossed aside by a ship- 
mate. The pages had fallen open to 
an article telling how amateurs could 
fashion their own jewelry bands and 
cut stones for mountings. 

Until that time, Beckett had no 
idea that non-professionals would 
dare tackle such delicate metal work 


on amateur equipment. He read the: 


article three times, mused on its con- 
tents and tucked it away in his wallet 
for future reference. 

He still has it, carefully folded, and 
wor from much reading. Today he 
has good reason to be thankful for 
the whim which prompted him to 
save it, for it has become the means 
of providing him with a comfortable 
and independent living. 

“Somehow or other,” Beckett says, 
“that article wouldn’t let me alone. 
I kept itching to try out those ideas. 
And I promised myself that after I 
got out of the navy I was going to 
have a shop of my own where I 
could experiment with them.” . 

Beckett believed that his plans for 
jewelry-making ‘would have to wait 
until he was a civilian again because 
in the navy he had no place to keep 
small equipment of his own, and the 
heavy machines of the aircraft repair 
shops were too gross for delicate work. 
But when the war came along and 
held him in the service past his ex- 
pected retirement time he could wait 
no longer, and began toying about 
with whatever waste metals came to 
hand in navy machine shops. 






Seeking material which he could with the aid of a few small tools, he 


work with his hands, and perhaps 


. . . STEEL BACKING 


thought he had tested almost every 


Using a large cylinder as a base Thomas Beckett chisels from a sheet of steel, backings 
for stones to be mounted in cotter pin rings. 


ee 
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. » « WORKSHOP REQUISITE 


Thomas Beckett smooths a piece of steel on his home-built buffing wheel. 


metal known to the aircraft industry, 
from copper and brass to aluminum, 
nickel and silver. 


OQ™ pay when he was hunting for 
usable parts in an old engine, 
much rusted from long neglect, 
Beckett noticed that the small stain- 
less steel cotter pins (a split pin the 
ends of which are bent after insertion 
through a hole or slot) were bright 
and shining, while every other part 
was heavily oxidized. 


Working one pin back and forth 
in his hands, he found that it would 
bend symmetrically, with much ef- 
fort, and hold the shape well. The 


pin he had found,.it happened, would 
just go around his fifth finger, with 
enough surplus for soldering. It was 
just about large enough for a lady’s 
ring, and the smaller and larger sizes 
were suitable for earrings and 
broches, and bracelets, respectively. 

Because the material was so plenti- 
ful and the craftsmanship so simple, 
Beckett discovered that he need wait 
no longer to begin his jewelry mak- 
ing. 
That was four years ago. In the 
ensuing years of his service he evolved 
a surprisingly simple method of 
making exquisite jewelry from those 
cotter pins, shaping them on a home- 
made mandrel, soldering the ends*to- 
gether with silver solder, and etching 
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designs on the face of the metal with 
small chisels. 

Shortly before he left the service 
he found that he could also make 
stainless steel chain wristwatch bands, 
by linking six or seven of the smallest- 
sized cotter pins (3/32 of an inch 
in diameter) together in each row of 
mesh. 

Because they were extraordinarily 
strong, and would not rust, he found 
a ready market for those bands among 
his service mates. He made and sold 
several for $10 apiece. 

Such unadorned jewelry, however, 
Beckett still considered practice work. 
For his dream had always been to 
cut and mount his own stones in 
stainless steel settings. 


pre AN ardent amateur photog- 
rapher, Beckett kept his eye 
out for possible gems when taking 
pictures in tar jands. in this way, he 
round a rare fluorescent black coral 
in the Philippines, jade in the Far 
East and moonstones on our own far 
nortuern coasts. Althought uncut, 
tuose rocks still fitted into Beckett’s 
future plans. Like the magazine 
article, they too were inspected 
thoughtfully, and carefully packed 
away. 

By the time he was released from 
the navy a year ago, Beckett had his 
sparetime work completely planned. 
He converted a bedroom in his home 
into a shop and purchased two small 
electric motors for $2.50 each. 


In the war surplus material stores 
he found enough spare airplane parts 
to fit one motor with a shaft for 
lapidary work. For the other, he made 
his own buffers of leather and emery 
cloth for steel working. Jeweler’s 
rouge, for polishing the finished steel, 
he found in small kits for 35 cents 
each; and he made steel chisels from 
old file-points thrown in an inciner- 
ator overnight so that they could be 
sharpened. 

A month after he was again in- 
stalled in a civilian job, he and his 
wife joined a mineralogical club, 
where they learned the art of cutting 
semi-precious stones, and each month 
since they have made a trip into the 
back country hunting for suitable 
gems for Beckett’s rings, earrings and 
bracelets. 

As soon as he had stones to mount, 
Beckett tried out an idea for a simple 
mounting he had evolved while in 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 


A 


MODEL PLANE DISPLAY 


HOSE OF you who come to Wash- 

ington may be interested in see- 
ing the permanent display of 80 scale 
. model planes recently placed in the 
Smithsonian Institution. These planes 
were built by public school pupils 
during the model aircraft project con- 
ducted by the U. S. Offite of Edu- 
cation and the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. Each American state and 
territory made at least one model 
plane of the-set on display. About 
800,000 of the models made during 
the project were so accurate that they 
met the standards of our armed forces 
for use in training personnel in air- 
craft identification. 


BUNNY BREEDING 


| ayeay RABBIT hobbyist picks up 
his ears when he hears of the 
U. S. Rabbit Experiment station, 
directed by the Department of In- 
terior. This station, located in Fon- 
tana, California, furthers the fascin- 
ating art of bunny breeding. It oc- 
cupies 5 acres of land, uses over 4,000 
rabbits a year, and is equipped with 
an administration building containing 
offices and laboratories, a superin- 
tendent’s residence, various houses 
sheltering hundreds of hutches which 
are scientifically cooled on hot days 
by a sprinkler system, houses for 
storing and preparing grain and hay 
feeds, a carpenter shop, a garage and 
a small slaughter house. 

An exceptionally complete 63-page 
booklet entitled RABBIT RAISING, 
Conservation Bulletin No. 25, has 
been published by the Interior De- 
partment. This booklet offers many 
helpful hints on how to raise and 
sell rabbit meat, fur, wool, pets, ex- 
perimental animals. The fur angle is 
particularly profitable, since rabbit 
skins are used more extensively by 
the fur trade than any other kind of 
pelt. ADDRESS: Department of In- 
terior, 18th and C Streets, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


CAUTIOUS COPYRIGHTING 


N pouBT you're familiar with the 
wise old saying to the effect that 
if you've thought of an “original 
idea,” you can be certain that at least 
five other people have also had a 
similar brainstorm. That’s why it’s so 
important for you to give considera- 
tion to copidbiins the various prod- 
ucts of your hobby. 

Origination of the American Copy- 
right Law began in 1782. At that 
time, Noah Webster did much to 
have Britain’s common law on copy- 
right adopted in the United States 
when he tried to secure exclusive 
rights for two of his literary works on 
the English language. The legisla- 
ture of Connecticut finally granted 
Mr. Webster’s request in 1784 by 
passing what was probably the first 
copyright law in the United States. 

A national copyright law entitled, 
“An Act for the Improvement. of 
Learning” was passed in 1790 by the 
first Congress under the Constitution. 
However, it wasn’t until July 8, 1870, 
less than 80 years ago, that all copy- 
right activity was centralized in a 
single office in the Library of Con- 
gress. Today, not only prose and 
poetry can be copyrighted, but also 
drama, art, photography, and moving 
pictures. 

When writing. for information 
about copyrighting the products of 
your Psa - —s state the 
specific type of copyright you want, 
wielict be pie art, etc. AD- 
DRESS: Copyright Office, Libra: 
of Congress, Ist and B Streets, S. E. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


LEATHER SITUATION 


s 1s well known to those skilled in 
“A leather crafts, the United States 


is the world’s largest producer of 


hides, skins, and leather. Thus, we 
produce about 1/6 of the world’s 
cattle hides and calf skins, and about 
1/10 of all sheep and lamb skins, 
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which are the most important types of 
leather used. Strikingly enough, we 
consume much more leather than we 
produce. Consuming over 1/5 of the 
world output of sheep and lamb skins, 
the U. S. A. has to import over half 
of its requirements. We also use about 
1/3 of the world output of goat and 
kid skins, depending almost wholly 
on imports for our supply. 


All in all, figures gathered by gov- 
ernment statisticians point out that 
America can use lots more leather 
and leather products than we now 
have, at least for several years to come. 
This should prove a strong incentive 
to expand your leather hobby into a 
profitable business. Before Sins so, 
however, you may wish to do some 
authoritative reading on the subject. 
LEATHER INDUSTRIES, _IN- 
CLUDING RAW MATERIALS 
AND FINISHED PRODUCTS, a 
free booklet prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, lists 22 pages of 
basic information sources on 
aspects of leather. This bibliography 
includes free, nominally-priced, 
full cost publications. ADDRESS: 
Department of Commerce, 14th 
Street between E and Constitutiom 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, 
D. C 


PATENT PLAN 


T™ COMMERCE Department started 
a plan last year to stimulate use of 
patented inventions by you, your 
friends, and other resourceful Ameri- 
cans throughout the United States. 
They set up a register of all patents 
which are available for licensing or 
sale. This register now lists over 
11,000 patents, any one of which you 
can own by buying outright, or by 
taking a license out on it, the way you’ 
take a license out on your automobile. 

By way of example, an ideal patent 
for a hobbyist to develop is No. 
2,389,365, for a balancing toy. Made 
of either a resilient or non-resilient 
material, this star-shaped top can be 
painted to look like a clown, a girl, 
an animal, etc. It is hollow inside, 
so that a freely-rolling weighted ball 
may enter any one of its extremities. 
When thrown on a table top, a con- 
vex cap on each extremity causes the 
star to rock, simulating the move- 
ments of a dancer. 

The REGISTER OF PATENTS 
is available free of charge. You can 
request either a single copy, or ask 

(Continued on Page 64) 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Along the nation’s sea coasts, 
on its streams and lakes 
hundreds of individualistic 
Americans have found an 
ideal combination of sport 
and profit—they fish in 
their spare time and 

sell their catch. 


America’s Semi Professional Fishermen 


a oF people love to fish. 
Few can make it pay, and at 
the same time keep its treedom and 
fun. But between the purely commer- 
cial boat-and-net men and the purely 
sporting vacationists of delicate rod 
and reel is a little known and yet 
large group which comes near to 
striking this happy medium. 

It is 10 o'clock on a dark night well 
down the Atlantic coast near Ft. 
Pierce, Florida—on a long coast road 
bridge near the point where the 
Indian River empties into the ocean. 
Probably twenty shadowy forms are 
ranged along the bridge rail holding 
heavy cane poles. The lines are thin 
stainless steel leader wire and carry 
high grade hooks. This tackle is 
meant to hold. The men are com- 
bining pleasure with profit, whether 
for an hour or a day. It is part of a 
food-fishing line that stretches for 
some two thousand miles down the 
Atlantic and around the Keys and up 
the Gulf, and operates in differing 
‘ form on northern lakes and inland 
rivers. 

There is a crunch as a heavy pole 
suddenly bends hard against the 
bridge rail. You see one of the dark 
figures holding hard. 

“Give me a hand, Joe!” he calls. 
The nearest man moves forward. To- 
gether they heave a 14-pound roballo 
fish over the rail. 

There is no waiting for pay da 
here. The fisherman takes his fis 


along at once to the bridge-end fish 
house and returns with money in his 
hand. This man makes perhaps seven 
dollars a night or better. Prices vary 
with locality, but the fish sells b 
the pound, whole, just as caught. Dif- 
ferent fish also bring different prices. 
Mango’ snapper, and red fish here 
are higher. ‘There are perhaps a dozen 
desirable shore varieties of fish at 
this spot and a dozen fishing localities 
nearby, stretching down to the bridge 
at Jensen, Florida, 20 miles away. 


D° you wish to try this for your- 
self? It is simple. Here is an 
example of how to go about it. A 
side street hardware store in nearb 
Ft. Pierce will sell you a heavy yel- 
low cane pole 12 to 15 feet in length. 
The limber three or four feet should 
be snipped off in order to lift heavy 
fish. This same hardware store, or a 
moderate priced sporting goods store, 
will sell you a length of steel leader 
wire around 100-pound test and ap- 
proximately the length of the pole. A 
steel Sproat or O’Shaughnessy hook 
of size 4/0 or 5/0 will serve best. 
— wire is re et to haa 
e tip, wrapped up the pole a foot 
oy sis te case of Shee the hook, 
by means of a small pair of pliers, is 
twisted on to the opposite end of the 
wire line. Now about 18 inches above 
the hook you wrap and clamp on an 
ounce of sheet lead, as a weight. 
You are now ready to fish, except 


Ben F. Ferrill 


for bait. Big live shrimp bought from 
the fish house, or a half dozen small 
live perch-size gruntfish kept alive in 
a bucket of water will start you for 
bait. Either the shrimp or the fish 
are hooked on through the tails in 
the manner that you see the others 
near by doing. 

Ready! Swing your baited hook 
over the bridge rail, taking care not 
to strike your nearest neighbor, and 
drop it in the water sinking the bait 
until you feel the lead touch bottom, 
and then raising it about two feet. 
With this rig when you get a bite, you 
will know it, it will not be a nibble 
but will feel as if a young submarine 
has grabbed your bait and started 
away with it. From then on, as the 
joke says, you are on your own. 
Either you lift the fish to the bridge 
or he pulls you into the water. 


A FAMILY in a gulf coast town was 
visited by an inland cousin. He 
was taken fishing on a deep water 
pier, and given a big hand-line. 

At the Eine tug the line whistled 
through his fingers and disappeared. 
He was given another line but the 
cast landed among a school of jack- 
fish that tore off bait, hook and lead. 
He got back sadly only the raveled 
line-end. 

He prepared the tackle again care- 
fully, baited heavily, and tied the 
line end securely to his wrist. Soon 


he hooked a five-pound redfish, but 
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as he was hauling it in a shark snap- 
ped the fish up and firmly hooked 
surged seaward. 

The fisherman was yanked from 
the pier in one huge jerk before the 
line broke from his wrist. 

Wet and bug-eyed he was helped 
out by his friends; but as they once 
more offered him a line he hesitated. 

“I want to know one thing—” he 
said. “The first fish got all my line. 
The second tore it to flitters. The 
third fish nearly got me. What I 
want to know is, are we fishing for 
fish, or are these fish fishing for 


Ss) 


usr 


MM oF the men you will meet if 
you try fishing for profit are 
experienced fishermen and love the 
work, some are part time men, also 
fishing mostly for the love of it. Joe 
fishes a few: hours a night, or over 
week-ends averaging from fifty cents 
to one dollar an hour. Bill puts in a 
full time, fourteen hour day, if he 
desires. The total outlay is perhaps 
one dollar for pole, line, hook, and 
lead. The bait the fisherman usually 
catches himself, again differing with 
the locality. Small fish caught with 
small hooks and kept alive are per- 
haps the most ued bait for larger 
fish, regardless of location. 

“Been ‘poling’ long?” you ask a 
crippled man. 

“Seven months right here on this 
one bridge,” he answers. “And I sup- 
port a wife and five children. The 
kids usually catch the bait for me.” 

There are frequent fishing spots in 
the long coast line. But it takes a very 
definite combination for the pole 
fisherman to make out full-time. Fair 
priced living conditions must be close; 
bait plentiful; desirable kinds of fish 
there, and markets nearby. 

At Gordon’s Pass, near Naples, 
Florida, where the black waters of 
the Everglades drain into the blue 
gulf, pole fishermen are hard at 
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‘work. One middle-aged man, un- 


shaved, fishes almost without let-up 
while his wife and fourteen year 


‘old daughter gather bait. They live in 


an autotrailer nearby. 

Literally thousands of pole fisher- 
men make their full time or part 
time living along this salt water line, 
although there are few figures avail- 
able. ‘The average shanty-boat dweller 
along the Mississippi river, selling 
catfish and buffalo fish, and growing 
a red geranium in a tin can in his 
window, exists badly as compared to 
these salt water aristocrats. 

We move farther west along the 
gulf, near Punta Gorda. 

Here again is a regular group of 
pole fishermen, fishing from bridges, 
inlets, dock ends, and other shore 
locations. Nearly all these people 
again, are real fishermen, or have 
taken time in learning, and under- 
stand bait, tides, and other fishing 
lore. Yet this can be learned like any- 
thing else. 


_ TIDE, the temperature, the time 
of year, the time of day or night, 
the depth of water, its degrees of salt 
or freshness, the type of bottom, 
whether mud or shell, or sand, and 


.many other things all speak loudly 


to the full time fisherman who “leans 
full-weight on his pole,” for a living; 
but the part time fisherman, or be- 
ginner merely has to follow the rules 
of the old timer to learn. 

Let me emphasize this for the be- 
ginner: you learn by watching the 
man who knows, who fishes easiest 
and makes the largest catches. Go out 
a day or two and do not fish but 
merely watch. In fishing as in most 
types of endeavor you learn much by 
observing experts. 

Move once more westward; the 
country is different here. The palms 
are largely gone. Pine trees stand lean 
and brown trunked. But once more 
pole fishermen are at their favored 
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shore spots, inlets, old shore wrecks, 
docks, and bridges. 

Here near Biloxi, Mississippi, for 
instance, an inlet is a bayou, a skiff 
is a bateau. The fisherman catches 
speckled sea trout mainly at this spot, 
but there are secondary tish, summer- 
trout, sheephead, green-fish, (the 
names, like the inlets and boats often 
being common to the region and 
perhaps carrying entirely different 
names in textbooks on fishing). 

Or here, perhaps, the fisherman 
has a leaky, barnacle crusted bateau 
and runs a crab line. I talked with 
such a man in Back Bay, at Biloxi. 
Crabs are large and plentiful and 
have more value because of nearby 
crab canneries. This fisherman ran 
crab lines in a salt-bay. A crab line 
is a sunken rope perhaps two hun- 
dred yards long with short lines at- 
tached and baited with scraps of old 
meat, or fish heads. The crabber rows 
patiently the length of this line liftin 
it gently, inserting a short handl 
net under the crab that may be cling- 
ing to the bait and dumping it into 
a barrel in his boat. - 

“How much can you make a day?” 
he was asked. He replied a little 
cautiously that he “did well enough; 
better’n thirty dollars a week,” and 
added that he could sell twice as 
many crabs if he could catch them. 
Some fishermen, like trappers, do not 
like to encourage competition, and 
minimize rather than enlarge their 
income. 

He was beyond middle age, 
grizzled, clad in a sleeveless under- 
shirt and worn yellow canvas pants, 
barefoot, his shoes and socks stowed 
carefully under the rear boat seat. 
He was his own boss, whether for an 
hour or an eternity. Brown from sun, 
and deep chested from fresh air, his 
work-shop was roofed by the blue 


sky, and he wore a happy grin as he 
picked up his oars and began his 
task. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


By acting as middleman between persons 
with superfluous white china and those 
who want to paint it, Lawrence, Kansas 
woman has built a thriving business that 
helps support several of her other hobbies. 


sees CATERING TO CHINA PAINTERS 


M* HOBBIES form a chain, each 
one adding strength to the next, 
with the strongest link the little busi- 
ness I have built up as buyer and 
seller of white china suitable for hand 
painting. 

My home town of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, seems to hold a goodly number 
of former china painters who have 
on an average quite a few pieces of 
old and surplus stock on hand. They 
never expect to paint again and seem 
more than willing to move these 
“white elephants” for a reasonable 

rice. In turn I can sell them at a 
slightly higher figure and we both 
profit by the transaction. 

I am a great lover of collections 
or hobbies but unfortunately am not 
endowed with sufficient wealth to 
keep them growing as I wish. I, 
therefore, try to make my hobbies 
pay for my hobbies. I sell white china 
for hand painting to pay for stamps. 
I sell duplicate stamps to pay for 


glass (yes, I collect that too). I sell. 


duplicate glass to buy demi-tasse 
(another of my loves) and sell super- 
fluous demi-tasse to pay for more 
white china with which to buy more 
stamps, and so the chain grows. 

My hobby of acting as middleman 
in white china transactions has not 
only been a major source of financial 
support for my other hobbies, it has 
also had a tonic effect upon my state 
of mind. 

For some time I’d been feeling 
awfully sorry for myself—lonesome 
and worried about that only son of 
mine who'd been in the service of 
our country for nearly three years 


Gertrude Conboy 


and who, instead of coming back to 
re-enter the university as so many of 
his friends were doing, seemed to be 
getting farther away from home (he 
is now in Japan). And then oné day 
my aunt, Mrs. Ida Mason, who owns 
the Hobby Shop here in our town, 
helped me to a solution of some of 
my lonesomeness and worry. She 
asked me if I’d be interested in filling 
in my hard-to-get white Haviland 
dinner set with some nice pieces of 
Silesia. She said that a local business 
man whose married daughters used 
to paint china had asked her if, per- 
haps, she could dispose of some 
surplus Silesia china in her shop. 
The daughters had never got around 
to painting it and now it was only 
taking up room and collecting dust at 
the family home. 


Since I have always been interested 
in china I was glad to look it over 
and was delighted to find several 
pieces that helped much in bolster- 
ing my Haviland. 

Then one day I was perusing a 
trade journal and this advertisement 
caught my eye: “Wanted: White 
china for hand. painting,” it began. 

Immediately I thought of the re- 
maining Silesia in my aunt’s shop 
and answered the advertisement. Not 
by return mail but by wire came my 
first order—“Ship entire list. Need 
FE, immediately, money sent air 
mail.” 


HAT was the beginning of a nice 


little at-home business.- I sent 
‘ 


this lot of china to the sender of the 
wire and made both my aunt and me 
a nice little profit, and at the same 
time paid the original owner a fair 
price. The purchaser wrote me that 
she was pleased with what I had sent 
and asked me to send her more. I 
advertised in the local paper, hoping 
to find more to sell and had several 
answers. To date I have made enough 
profit to pay for the innumerable 
stamps that it takes to make an ardent 
stamp collector happy. 


There is, no doubt, in almost any 
town an accumulation of fireable 
white china—nice enough in itself 
but not all of it appropriate for table 
use without decoration. And some- 
one, somewhere would perhaps be 
delighted to have it for painting. Just 
now hand painted china is very pop- 
ular again. Recent visits to antique 
shows verify its attractiveness and de- 
sirability. 

There are several paramount rules 
for success in my field, I have found, 
and if one follows them all conscien- 
tiously the selling of china may be 
both a pleasant and profitable ex- 
perience. 


=" OF ALL in purchasing for 
re-sale inspect each piece with 
minute care. No china painter wants 


any damaged goods. I accept nothing . 


with chips or cracks. Even if the de- 
fective piece should withstand firing 
(which is doubtful) the purchaser 
of the finished article doesn’t want 


anything that isn’t perfect. So I make 
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sure that all the pieces I offer for sale 
give no possible grounds for com- 
plaint or rejection. © 

In the second place I describe the 
various pieces of china to my possible 
clients as‘accurately as I can. I give 
dimensions, deities shapes and I 
quote exactly the words or bols 
on the bottom of each piece. Naming 
or designating the pieces as Bavaria, 
Haviland, Belleek, Silesia, Cornet 
England, or whatever type they may 
be gives the possible buyer the exact 
knowledge he or she needs to judge 
quality and fairness of price. 

A third very important factor in 
making such an experience a happy 
and profitable one is proper packing. 
I do my part by faith Pin well. No 
china can be packed too well and 
such precaution is only fair to every- 
one concerned. Necessarily most for- 
eign-made china, which goes to make 
up the bulk of desirable china for 
painting, is irreplaceable. It cannot 
be found in quantity now and what 
with the war's devastation will per- 
haps never be made again. ‘The party 
buying knows this— perhaps has 
bought for that very reason —and I 
do my best. to prevent disappoint- 
ments through breakage in transit. 

In this matter the Express company 
is also to be considered. ‘They accept 
my “express collect” articles in good 
faith and I have never found them 
other than courteous, considerate and 
cooperative if at the other end of the 
line there is breakage. Therefore, I 
do my best to pack well so that if 
there is trouble I can honestly testify 
to proper packing. I use an unlimited 
amount of packing. The good will 
gained is worth it and one eliminates 
much needless worry. 

In sending the articles “express 
collect” I make certain that I have 
sufficiently shaved the prices so that 
the buyez_will be able to pay the ex- 


' press without feeling that his or her 


total expense for the goods has been 
too high. My terms are: Cash with 
order; careful packing free; transpor- 
tation, express collect. 


[° FOUND it lots of fun to add new 
links to my hobby chain and 
strengthen the old ones. But it has 
been more than fun; it has brought 
me mental solace when I have been 
lonesome and worried, not just about 
my only son, but also about the prob- 
lems of life. Truly my hobbies have 
proved profitable in multiple ways. 
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Making a collection is an 
absorbing pastime. Here are some 
suggestions that may lead you 

to many fascinating hours. 


Do you want to be a collector? 


Dorothy Glazer 


HE COLLECTOR’s instinct lives in 
all of us. Too often, however, it 
is a matter of pure chance whether 
it is encouraged to grow and bring 
the satisfaction of which it is capable. 
You think, “I would like to have a col- 
lecting hobby,” and then you remem- 
ber one or two interesting collections 
you've seen. For one reason or an- 
other, they don’t seem quite suited to 
you. With a regretful sigh, you think, 
“I would like to have a hobby... 
but what?” You give up the idea 
but it comes back to haunt you again 
and again and you won't be satisfied 
until finally you do fix on some 
hobby and make it a part of your 
life. 

And how do you finally fix on one 
that suits you? One way is to ask 
i some questions like the fol- 
owing and see what your answers 
are. Your answers will give you a clue 
as to how the collector's instinct in 
you may best be gratified. 


The first question is a two-in-one 
question. Are either your funds or 
available space very limited? If so, 
here are good fields for you: associa- 
tion items, especially clippings, re- 
garding specific people, places, sports, 
etc.; autographs, blotters, buttons, 
chewing gum wrappers, Christmas 
seals, cigar bands, church bulletins, 
epitaphs, match covers, postmarks, 
razor-blade wrappers. 


Do yow like to write letters and 
trade by mail? Here are items to 


choose from: bookmarks, bookplates, 
letter openers, newspaper mastheads, 
pencils, playing cards, postcards, 
stamps. You will also find many of 
the items listed in the previous para- 
graph to be specially suitable for trad- 
ing by mail. 

Do you like to attend auctions or 
visit antique shops? If your answer is 
yes, how about these: books, bottles, 
combs, cruets, dolls, fans, firearms, 
miniatures, music boxes, pitchers, — 
prints, shaving mugs, snuff boxes, 
steins. 

Are you a frustrated traveler? If 
you'd like to go places and can’t, you 
can travel in your imagination 
through the hobbies of collecting such 
items as maps, time tables, and travel 
folders. Also, several previously men- 
tioned objects are suitable for you, 
such as, postcards, stamps, postmarks, 
clippings associated with distant 
places, and so forth. 

If any one or more of the above 
has appealed to you, don’t let the im- 
pulse wait; it will die of undernour- 
ishment. Sit right-down and write a 
letter. . . to an established collector 
in the field that interests you, to a 
dealer, to a hobby club, to a friend 
with some sort of collection. The more 
letters you write, the sooner you'll 
be well into your subject. And you'll 
find your new hobby to be much like 
a snowball going down hill. Just give 
it a little push, and watch it grow 
of its own momentum. 
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Little travelled path in philately provides liberal educa- 
tion in music, philosophy and art for casual collector. 


‘ 


' 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


[amps —Handy History Teacher 


. - « Sesquicentennial Stamps 


Around a sketch of Independence Hall, stamps issued by countries commemorating 
the sesquicentennial of the United States Constitution are grouped. 


Gms REPRESENT all things to all 
men. Among the nine million or 
so American collectors, there are 
many who regard stamps as an in- 
direct approach to history and eos: 
raphy. a others they spell adven- 
ture and romance. The age-old desire 
of seeking—and eventually owning— 
a rarity is a spur to those with fat 
pocket books, others find amassing 
great quantities of stamps a ruling 
passion and to growing numbers, 
stamps are simply an investment. 

The stamp collector, whether he 
has a few dollars or a few hundred 
thousand dollars invested in his 
hobby, talks glibly about perforations, 
watermarks, roulettes, wove and pe- 
lure paper but he sometimes over- 
looks the liberal education that’s en- 
cased in his album. 

Though not out of sympathy with 
the technicalities of the field many 
collectors have found fun, occasion- 


ally profit, on the little travelled paths 
of philately. 

A case in point is Theodore Birc- 
sak, retired engraver who, a few years 
ago, set to work on a series of novel 
panels that would trace the history 
of music, philosophy, art, and archi- 
tecture in stamps. Their assembly, 
he found, was an absorbing job and 
a source of practical knowledge. 

His interest in music prompted him 
to make a collection of the great com- 
posers in whose honor commemora- 
tive stamps had been issued. Public 
library shelves supplied him with the 
necessary biographical data and then 
he turned to the stamp catalogues. 
Countries issuing stamps of this char- 
acter were: Austria, Germany, Hun- 

ty, Spain, Poland, France, Switzer- 
and, Belgium, Brazil, and Holland. 

The Austrian charity stamps of 
1922 furnished magnificently -en- 
graved portraits. of Haydn, Mozart, 


Marty Soden 


Beethoven, Schubert, Bruckner, 
Strauss, and Hugo Wolf. Beethoven 
reappeared in Germany’s famous men 
issue of 1926 as did Bach, and Poland 
supplied two other musical figures, 
Chopin and Paderewski, the latter 
being honored in his political capacity 
as premier. From other countries came 
the portraits in miniature of Liszt, 
Smetana, Handel, and others. 

In working out his panels, the Ari- 
zonian thought it would be a good 
idea to include in addition to the 
dates of the composers’ birth and 
death, strains from the compositions 
for which they were most noted. 
Thus, as the frame for the Strauss 
stamp, a few bars of the Blue Danube 
were used; a portion of the Minuet in 
G festooned the one of Beethoven 
and for Liszt phrases from his Liebes- 
traum provided a frame. 


HILE DOING his research on the 

composers, Bircsak found a 
number of stamps depicting the na- 
tive musicians of  Tripolitania, 
Ukrainia, and Somaliland, and these 
he placed at the bottom of the frame 
et the caption, “Music Among 
Natives.” 

For a frame dealing with the opera, 
he found a philatelic bonanza in 
Richard Wagner. He devoted an en- 
tire panel to the composer of German 
operas. In the center of the sheet 
he placed a silhouette of the composer 
with his signature underneath and 


the dates of his birth and death at 
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either side. The stamps issued in 
commemoration of the Wagnerian 
operas were then arranged in the 
order in which Wagner wrote his 
great works. The Flying Dutchman 
was placed first as it was written in 
1840, followed by Tannhauser in 
1845; Lohengrin, 1850; Tristan and 
Isolde, 1865; Meistersinger, 1867, and 
Parsifal, 1878-79. These stamps also 
were framed with bars of music from 
the different operas. 

While viewing some air stamps is- 
sued by Italy in 1932, the collector 
saw on one an odd looking contrap- 
tion that a young Italian had once 
proposed as a means of flying into 
space. It had been an idea proposed 
by Leonardo Da Vinci, the painter 
and sculptor, who is sometimes called 
the father of modern flying. From 
this stamp, Bircsak got the idea of a 
frame devoted to technical progress 
as recorded on stamps. 


W™ ‘OF research resulted in an 
amazingly complete story of in- 
ventive genius. In issuing commemor- 
atives, he found, governments had 
not forgotten their debts of gratitude 
to men of science. Italy had honored 
her most famous geniuses: Andre 
Marie Ampere, physicist and pioneer 
in electrical science; Luigi Galvani, 
who figured out a way of measuring 
electricity; Allesandro Volta, anotner 
pioneer in electricity; Antonio Paci- 
notti, creator of the dynamo, and 
Joseph Marie Jacquard, designer of 
the first loom. 

For working out the steamship pro- 
pellor, Joseph Ressel was the subject 
of an Austrian stamp, as was Karl 
Ghega, inventor of the gyroscopic 
railroad; Joseph Werndle, maker of 
breech loading and magazine rifle; 
Auer von Welsbach, inventor of the 
gas mantle and osmium lamp, and 
Victor Kaplan and Robert Lieben, in- 
ventors of the ship turbine and 
vacuum tube, respectively. 

Germany’s commemoratives in this 
field include portraits of Count Zep- 
pelin, inventor of the dirigible and 
internal combustion engine; Otto von 
Guericke, designer of the air pump; 
Otto Lilienthal, the maker of the 
first glider; Carl Benz, inventor of the 
spark plug, differential, and carbu- 
retor, and Gottlieb Daimler, inventor 
of the petroleum engine. Jugoslavia’s 
Nicholas Tesla completed the list. 

A larger panel deals with science in 
its relation to philosophy and liter- 


ature. With an ink brush, Bircsak 
made a sketch of Rodin’s masterpiece, 
The Thinker, for a headpiece. Here 
one sees a Swiss stamp bearing the 
portrait of an old man in a skull 
cap and a blazing red cross above a 
wounded soldier in left background. 
He is Jean Henri Dunant, founder 
of the Red Cross. One of his neigh- 
bors on the panel is J. H. Pestalozzi, 
the founder of the first kindergarten. 
In another corner is seen a stamp 
issued by Poland in 1923. The name 
under the picture is Kopernik, the 
man we know as Copernicus, the 
astronomer who advanced the theory 
that the earth and the planets revolve 
around the sun. France’s immortal 
Louis Pasteur is not overlooked nor is 
Russia’s Dmitri Mendelyeev or 
Charles Robert Darwin of England. 


ouR COUNTRIES have issued stamps 
honoring philosophers. Kant and 
Liebnitz were recognized by Ger- 
many, Erasmus by Holland, Zeno by 


Greece, and Nansen by Norway. 


. ». NOVEL PANEL MAKER 
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A few years ago when many coun- 
tries issued stamps commemorating 
the uicentennial of the United 
States Constitution, Bircsak made a 
F soa panel on this subject. He 

rew an attractive sketch of In- 
dependence Hall around which he 
grouped the stamps issued by Nicar- 
agua, the Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Brazil, France, Poland, 
and Ecuador. For a border he made 
brush drawings of the coat of arms 
of each of the thirteen original states. 

“Why, just think,” exclaims Bire- 
sak, “what a wonderful story could 
be built up on the history of trans- 
portation! It could be made as thrill- 
ing as a moving picture to stamp 
enthusiasts. 

“There are dozens of other subjects 
—explorers, children of royalty, fa- 
mous generals and military leaders, 
ships, bridges, mountains, patriots, 
birds and animals.” 

The history of the world is told 
on postage stamps and hours of en- 
joyment and education await col- 
lectors who are willing to discover it. 


Theodore Bircsak, retired engraver, developed a series of panels tracing 
the history of the arts in stamps, as shown here. 
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Floridian, whose sea shell novelty hobby 
grew into a $1,000 a week business 
proves again that a source of profit may 





M°: oF us have dreamed of mak- 
ing a fortune by recovering from 
the bottom of the sea some pirate’s 
treasure-trove,-but it has remained for 
H. O. Grant of Jacksonville, Florida, 
to get closer to reality and find on 
the sea shore a small fortune, to be 
had almost for the taking. 

For many years Grant made his 
living in the meat packing business 
but his most absorbing interest was 
his hobby—contriving various types 
of small novelties by the clever ar- 
rangement of sea shells. Today Grant 
no longer goes off to work each morn- 
ing at the packing plant. Instead, 
from a tiny backyard shop, he con- 
ducts a shell riovelty business that 
reaches over the entire United States 
and produces gross sales of around 
$1,000 a week. 

In the days before his hobby be- 
came his business Grant fashioned 
necklaces, bracelets, pins and other 
items from the sea shells gathered 
along the Florida coastline. He placed 
them on his large front room table 
and naturally his friends were at- 
tracted. They wanted to buy them 
and were willing to pay Grant's 
prices. The articles soon vanished 
from the table and Grant worked 


be found right in your front yard. 


PROFITABLE . HOBBIES 
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long hours at night to replenish the 
supply. Then and there he decided 
that if his friends would pay fancy 
prices ‘for the novelties so would 
novelty shops throughout the nation. 

It wasn’t long before the enterpris- 
ing Grant issued a circular enumerat- 
ing his items and prices. He sent it 
to novelty shops as well as to indi- 
viduals. H. O. Grant had decided to 
go all out in this new venture. 

In a short while, orders began to 
pour in in ever increasing numbers 
and today, working in his little shop, 
Grant manages to sell his sea shell 
novelties at a $1,000 a week pace. 


Termes THE Sea Shell Products 
company, the hard working shell 
novelty maker, who had turned his 
hobby into a paying proposition, de- 
cided soon that the influx of orders 
indicated that he would have to 
search out other fields for more of 
the novelties which were proving so 
popular. He just couldn’t make them 
fast enough by himself. He had con- 
tacts with shell pickers along the 
coasts of Florida, but the supplies 
they furnished were insufficient, 
even though he received them by the 


Henry F. Unger 


bushel. basket. 

Working at a furious pace, with 
the help of two women, Grant fol- 
lowed the usual routine of water 
cleansing and sorting the shells to 
prepare them for the drill—the prin- 
cipal equipment necessary in the bus- 
iness. 

To form a necklace, tiny holes, are 
drilled through each shell, a strong 
cord is pulled through and on it are 
attached the vari-colored shells. Brace- 
lets, ornamental combs and earrings 
are made in a somewhat similar man- 
ner. The ingenuity of the novelty 
maker brings out the individuality 
of the piece. Necklaces of the Grant 
variety are mostly 30 inches long and 
come in thirty different color com- 
binations, including white, blue, 
pink, jade, lavender, yellow and other 
blends. 

' Grant soon discovered another 
field for his shells. Throughout Flor- 
ida and other states, people patiently 
work with tweezers, lacquer, spatula, 
brushes and pen, converting sea 
shells into clever combinations as a 
hobby. Even wounded veterans in 
hospitals are finding that ragged 
nerves can be soothed through this 
hobby. 
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To these thousands of hobbyists, 
Mr. Grant appealed. To them he 
offered quart jars of loose shells, 
selling a quart jar of white cup shells 
at $2, white rice shells at $5, Mar- 
ginella shells at $7.50. Prices were 
controlled by the variety of the shells. 
In the novelty maker’s shops, there 
are such shells as bleeding teeth, 
flamingo tongue, gold shells, pink 
cup and zebra shells. 

Watching the demand far out- 
grow the supply, Grant got in touch 
with a Bahamas shell novelty com- 
pany, which soon sent him regularly 
finished products, which he sold at a 
greater profit than those he himself 
made. 

A Mississippi firm ordered $200 
worth of shell costume jewelry, which 
for this type of merchandise was con- 
siderable. Soon shops and individuals 
in an adjoining state were besieging 
the shell designer with similar orders. 

Grant was quick to realize that 
small towns were the best sources of 
orders for this type of merchandise. 
His usual procedure was to write to 
the clergymen in the town. Often a 
minister's wife would reply, asking 
for more information and samples 
and these were sent. In several towns, 
the minister’s wife interested the con- 
gregation in forming sea shell novelty 
clubs, and soon the entire town was 
turning out these novelties and pro- 


... THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


Grant proudly exhibits the Sea Shell 
necklaces he began making as a 
hobby. Now he devotes his entire 
time to his sea shell novelty business. 











... SEA SHELL ARTIST 


H. O. Grant busy at the drill in his home workshop. 


curing the shells from the Sea Shell 
Products company of Jacksonville. 

A minor tempest occurred in one 
small town where all but one of the 
church women had joined the sea 
shell novelty hobby group. This lone 
individualist, a veteran button col- 
lector, held out against the shell 
crowd and stuck to buttons. She was 
virtually ostracized, but all was well 
later when she decided that one 
could go in for both buttons and 
shells, and joined the group. 


_ he gets an opportunity 
Grant makes fast trips through 


various southern towns in about the 
2,000 population class. On these 
journeys he visits with the ministers 
and other leading citizens of the 
town and stresses the wholesomeness 
of the shell novelty hobby. Usualiy 
he returns home with his pockets 
bulging with orders. 

Thus Grant has somewhat shifted 
his sales emphasis from already manu- 
factured novelties to loose shells 
which his customers can use as the 
basic materials for their own novelty 
making. He keeps a full line of shells 
suitable for the making of virtually 
every type of shell novelty. These 
are offered in a variety of colors wide 
enough to please the taste of almost 
anyone. 





Requests for these loose shells pour 
in, particularly from the sick and 
other bed-ridden persons. Many 
women, eager to make a few extra 
dollars, write that they would like 
to have the loose shelis in order to 
make and sell shell products to their 
friends. Some even write that they 
want to make the finished products 
and sell them back to the Sea Shell 
Products company, but Grant dis- 
courages this practice. 

One man wrote to Grant asking 
immediate delivery on a quart of 
shells, plus other equipment. He was 
on bail, he wrote, and would soon 
be going to jail where he would need 
some kind of entertainment. 

A father wrote that ever since a 
packet of loose shells arrived, Junior 
no longer fought with his sister, for 
he was too busy with his new found 
hobby of sea shell novelty creating. 
Shells were far cheaper than medi- 
cal care for the kids, the father wrote. 
It never occurred to Grant that his 
shells would prove to be pacifiers. 

Supplementing his shell business, 
Grant is selling metal and_ plastic 
foundations for shell products. To 
these foundations for ear rings, 
brooches and other items, the hobby- 
ist glues or wires the shells in at- 
tractive designs. Likewise, Grant has 
a special combination kit which he 

(Continued on Page 46) 





HE Eskimo shook his head; he 

had a hat. Earl Fleet, a TWA 
pilot, then pointed to his sweater, his 
trousers, and finally his shoes but the 
native continued to shake his head. 
Apparently, he had everything he 
needed and wasn’t anxious to make 
a trade for the small doll he held in 
his hand. : 

Fleet examined the doll carefully. 
He noticed its caribou boots, fur 
trimmed suit, and its wig of human 
hair. In desperation, he offered the 
owner of the doll his leather jacket 
but the Eskimo wasn’t interested. 

As the native started to trudge 


away, the airline pilot began exer- 
cising his jaws vigorously. The 
Eskimo grinned, showing a row of 
teeth worn to stumps from chewing 
blubber. 

Eagerly, the Eskimo exchanged the 
doll for a package of chewing gum. 

This transaction, which occurred 
in Greenland north of the Arctic 
circle, is ews of the experiences 
Fleet has had in assembling a doll 
collection from odd corners of the 
globe. 

His flying duties have taken him 
into 35 countries where he’s col- 
lected more than 125 dolls for him- 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Airline pilot’s hobby as- 
sumes world-wide scope as 
he scours the earth for 
rare and unusual dolls. 


LOR DOLLS 


Bill York 


self, a score or more for other col- 
lectors. In addition to his immediate 
profits, which, by choice, have been 
small, he’s collected valuable data 
on doll makers that one day may 
show a substantial return. 

But until he started flying the in- 
ternational air routes during the war 
years, Fleet, a veteran pilot, never 
gave a thought to dolls other than 
those he purchased at Christmas for 
his two daughters. Upon learning 
something of the history of dolls and 
the place they occupy in the lives of 
so many people, he became an en- 
thusiastic collector. 

“The average person,” explains 
Fleet, “hasn’t any conception of the 
magnitude of the doll field. You 
could spend a life time studying only 
one small segment of the Field: several 
books could be written on the part 
that dolls play in many countries. 


~~ Arrican tribes, according to 
Fleet, have hundreds of dolls, 
which the natives believe are en- 
dowed with supernatural powers. 
There are dolls for every occasion, 
ranging from assuring a woman of a 
happy fruitful marriage to improving 
the egg production of the family 
flock. 


... WORLD WIDE 
COLLECTION 


A part of the unusual collection that 
includes 125 dolls from 35 different 
countries. Its owner, Earl Fleet,: has 
flown thousands of miles to find rare 
examples of the doll maker's art. 
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. . « AN ARMLOAD 


Earl Fleet started his collection with an Eskimo doll for his little girl. He is holding 
a small part of the dolls he's gathered in his extensive travels. 


Eskimos carve small dolls that are 
hung on kayaks that are supposed to 
keep their boats from capsizing. The 
Tschuktschi in the Bering Strait 
carve wooden dolls with eyes of tin 
and ivory. 

“Some of these,” he relates, “serve 
as a protection against ghosts while 
others are supposed to attract seals.” 


The far reaching influence of dolls 
was impressed upon him in the spring 
of 1943 when he was in Accra, Gold 
Coast, Africa. Here he learned how 
dolls were linked with love and mar- 
riage. 

Often times, he learned, a native 
woman would carry a wooden doll 
from the time she reached the mar- 
riageable age until her first child 
is born. At this juncture, she gets 
another doll. Among many of the 
tribes, dolls are borne on the backs 
like children and generally they are 
regarded as sacred. 

Finding a doll in Accra was a dif- 
ficult assignment, Fleet found. He 
put a dragnet over the town and 
when unsuccessful, rented a car, 
drove over 500 miles searching for a 
doll for his collection. He finally 
found two flat wooden dolls made 


of se-se wood in a carving shop at a 
local university. The ebony colored 
dolls, he was informed, were made 
expressly for women who had lost a 
child at birth. These dolls were worn 
as a pendant, protruding from a band 
worn across the breast. 


Or ANOTHER of his African visits 
Fleet was given a voodoo doll by 
a native witch doctor but he disposed 
of it as soon as he could tactfully do 
SO. 
“Tm not superstitious,” says Fleet, 
“but it wouldn't do for a pilot to have 
a doll like that around. You never 
can tell—something might go wrong 
sometime and naturally, you’d think 
about that voodoo.” 

Entering aviation in 1922, Fleet, 
after several years’ flying for the 
army, joined TWA in 1929. His in- 
terest in doll collecting began shortly 
after the invasion of North Africa 
when he arrived at Casablanca on the 
first troop transport with another 
TWA pilot. They had been sent to 
North Africa preparatory to the 
establishment of a link in TWA’s 


war-time airline services. 
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It was 1942 and Christmas was 
only a few weeks away. In the win- 
dow of a shop in the French Mor- 
occan town he saw a doll resembling 
a French mademoiselle. The doll was 
bought for 100 francs ($2) and be- 
fore he arrived at his home south of 
Overland Park, Kansas, on Christ- 
mas Eve, he had several others, one 
purchased in Dakar, a large Carmen 
Miranda doll from Natal, Brazil; two 
weird looking dolls in war paint and 
zulu feathers that were made of a 
crude rubber pulp by natives of 
Georgetown, New Guinea, and dolls 
with palm leaf skirts and cashew nuts 
for faces from Puerto Rico. 

His two teen-age daughters be- 
came enthusiastic over the incipient 
collection as did Mrs. Fleet and sub- 
sequently whenever the pilot flew on 
a new run he came home with ad- 
ditions for the collection. 

Materials used in fashioning dolls 
defy classification, ranging from na- 
tive grasses to the most expensive 
gold brocade. 


Oo” DOLL he bought in Morocco 
is about six inches high and is 
made entirely of leather. lt is a re- 
production of a shoe shine boy and is 
one of the most highly prized speci- 
ments of tlie group. 

On a quick trip to India—158 fly- 
ing hours in all—Fleet bought two 
dolls in Karachi, India, that are 
dressed in native garb and have 
rubies in their noses, as is the custom 
of some classes in the country. A 
visit to the Azores produced a bare- 
footed Portuguese peasant doll that 
ranks with the best in the collection. 

While visiting a shop in Reykjavik, 
Iceland, he made inquiry about an 
authentic native doll, found it had 
to be made to order. As he had to 
continue on his flight, he left all the 
necessary instructions with a British 
air officer and picked up the doll in 
London several weeks later. The doll 
cost $8 and he isn’t pleased with the 
workmanship. 

“The next time I’m in Reykjavik,” 
says Fleet, “I’m going to have that 
doll-maker turn out a first-rate speci- 
men.” 

Other European and South Ameri- 
can countries are represented in the 
collection and with TWA’s peace 


- time world air ways expanding almost 


hourly, Fleet hopes some day to have 
in his collection a doll from every 
country in the world. 
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Mrs. J. O. Glass converts old buttons 
into clever trinkets—and gives all 


her earnings to charity. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Her Hobby fas a Heart 


George J. Barmann 


operas HussiEs rubbing elbows 
with Czech peasant girls and 
maids of the Orient; colorful fisher- 
men, clowns and cowboys mingling 
with stately drum majors, kings and 
queens. 

That sounds like a gala event, but 
it’s merely an everyday scene in the 
home of Mrs. J. O. Glass of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who started as a collector 
of buttons and wound up with a 
“mercy hobby,” which has brought 
her more than $10,000—all of which 
she has given to charity. 

Visitors to Mrs. Glass’s East Side 
home are amazed to discover all of 
these gay characters and a hundred 
more basking in the sunlight stream- 
ing through the windows of her com- 
fortable workroom. 

They are figurines and lapel dolls, 
these characters, made of beads, but- 
tons, bits of costume jewelry, clasps, 
pins, wisps of cloth and wire, fash- 
ioned by the nimble fingers of Mrs. 
Glass in her “spare”time of a 16-hour- 
a-day schedule. 

It was Mrs. Glass’s desire to obtain 
more quantities of the humble ma- 
terials of her trade—the baubles and 
trinkets that clutter up the average 
household to no good purpose—which 
resulted in her decision to discard her 
reluctance to talk about her humani- 
tarian hobby. 

“Anybody can make these dolls 
and figurines,” explains Mrs. Glass 
modestly. “It’s really not very diffi- 
cult. The cost of the materials is 
nearly nothing; most of the things 
you. need can be found almost any- 
where. You just take these buttons 
and beads and wire and work them 


into little figures. You don’t have to 
have artistic talent; I certainly don’t.” 

Mrs. Glass says that when she 
starts making one of her little dolls 
she seldom knows what it is going to 
represent until she is well along in 
her work. She relates: 

“I simply select a body bead and a 
head bead, match them for propor- 
tion, and begin from there. Because 
I do not copy from anything, pictures 
or models, I really have no idea what 
is going to result. That’s part of the 
fun of it. 

“Take this Czech peasant girl doll, 
for example,” she continues, pointing 
to a dainty figurine on her dining 
room table. “I began with some pink 
and white dress trimming of woven 
beads, worked with it for a while, 
added a bead here and a piece of 
cloth there—and there it all was. 

“T actually believe it just comes to 
me like this from above because of 
the good work I try to do.” 


gn Mrs. Glass decides on the 
body and head beads—she keeps 
a supply of the latter, some painted 
black and others red, mounted on 
toothpicks for ready use—she selects 
a button as a hat to fit the particular 
face, and wires everything in place. 

“Then I twist the arms and legs 
into shape and add bits of cloth for 
the costume,” she explains. “Finally, 
I anchor the figure’s feet with cement 
on mirrors from discarded hand bags. 

“Sometimes it takes a little while 
to find just the right bead or button 
to give the figure that certain appear- 
ance which makes it distinctive. Very 


seldom are there ever two alike; there 
is not enough identical material for 
that to happen.” 


rs. Gxass started out as a col- 

lector of buttons. After the war 
began in 194] she felt that button 
collecting had no place in the scheme 
of a world in conflict. So she began 
converting buttons into dolls and gave 
the money she earned to the British 
War Relief, and later to other relief 
organizations. 

Mrs. Glass, whose husband is a 
physician, averages $200 a month 
from the sale of these figurines and 
dolls. She has been able to contribute 
$8,000 to the Greater Cleveland 
Chapter of the American Red Cross 
in the last four years and $2,100 to 
— relief agencies since Pearl Har- 

I. 

“As long as this is a labor of love, 
this hobby of mine,” says the Cleve- 
land woman, “I want to see the entire 
proceeds from the sale of my dolls 
and miniatures go into relief chan- 
nels.” 

‘Lhere are no strictly commercial 
outlets for Mrs. Glass’s work. The ma- 
jority of her sales are made through 
exhibits in clubs, schools, churches 
and other institutions. A beautiful 
collection is reserved for this pur- 
pose, and no item in it is for sale. 
But sometimes she is able to dupli- 
cate or approximate a_ particularly 
desired piece. 

Boxes upon boxes of buttons, beads 
and assortments of trinkets are 


stacked over her workroom. 
“Do you ever expect to use all of 
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these?” she was asked recently by a 
caller. 

“Use them?” she replied. “My chief 
worry is where to get more. It some- 
times takes hours to find the right 
kind of button or bead or what-not to 
fit a scheme.” 

Mrs. Glass proudly exhibits the 
cards and letters she gets from people 
in foreign lands who have benefited 
from the sale of her hobby. She re- 
cently donated money to a group of 





Dutch-Americans in Cleveland who 
sent clothing to the war-stricken 
families of Holland. 

This excerpt trom a letter from 
the mother of a 3-week-old baby boy 
in Amersfoort, Holland, brings tears 
of happiness to the eyes of Mrs. 


Glass: “Thank you for the soft 
clothes and the nice powder for our 
little sweetheart.” 

Mrs. Glass feels that besides bring- 
ing her enjoyment her hobby has 


. .. BUTTON DOLLS 


Sales of these dolls, which 
Mrs. Glass makes in her spare 
time, have brought charity organizations 


more than $10,000. 


taken hope and comfort to thousands 
of stricken people everywhere. She 
says she is determined to keep on 
turning out her little creations and 
contributing the money from their 
sales to help those less fortunate than 
she. 


“We cannot,” asserts Mrs. Glass, 


“let down the agencies of humanity 
which need our aid so badly in their 
fight to help others recover fom the 
ravages of war.” 
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As a child Muriel Leslie’s hobby was sewing 
for her dolls—as a young matron she costumes 
her community’s youthful dancers and actresses. 





D° you ever wonder who makes 
the gay and often elaborate cos- 
tumes that add so much to the beauty 
of a children’s dancing recital or a 
community festival? In Santa Ana, 
California, nobody wonders any 
more; they know the chances are ten 
to one the costumes were made by 
Muriel Leslie, who took up sewing as 
a hobby when she was 3-years-old and 
has seen her hobby grow up with her 
to form the basis of a humming little 
home business requiring the services 
of three assistants. 

Although her favorite customers 
are the children for whom she de- 
signs ballet, peasant and other danc- 
ing costumes, Mrs. Leslie by no 
means limits herself to that field. 
She likes to design clothes for girls 
who are seeking something different. 
Such clothes range all the way from 
simple sports clothes to the most elab- 
orate gowns for a wedding party. 

A great part of Mrs. Leslie’s know- 
ledge of textiles, design and pattern 
drafting was derived from her early 
experience with her hobby of dressing 
miniature dolls. She has also, both in 
school and out, made a close study 
of the history of costume design and 
making. 

In 1940 when Muriel married she 
discovered that the tasks of a home- 
maker left her less time for sewing 
than she had ever had before. Her 
son Brian was born in 1941 and his 


brother Jan came along in 1944, 
which didn’t exactly add to Mrs. 
Leslie’s spare hours. But on a some- 
what reduced scale she continued her 
hobby of designing and making 
clothes and dancing costumes, mostly 
for relatives and close friends, simply 
because they wouldn’t let her stop. 
Friends would rush in and say, “T'll 
do the washing for you while you 
cut out this dress and make it,” or, 
“T'll look after the children while you 
re-block this hat into a peasant cap 
for Bobby’s recital next week.” 

That barter system had _possibili- 
ties, Mrs. Leslie discovered, but then 
one day in 1945 she asked herself if 
it wouldn’t be more in line with the 
modern economic system if she began 
charging for her costumes and dresses 
on a regular basis, and used part of 
the profits to hire someone to come in 
and do the housework while she de- 
signed and sewed. 

She began by designing and mak- 
ing ballet costumes for which she 
charged four dollars each. She also 
made peasant costumes for special 
dance programs. Next she began 
turning out costumes for community 


' groups who were putting on special 


musical programs, plays or fiestas. 
Within six months she was earning 
enough to hire not only a house- 
keeper but also a woman to do the 
plain sewing for her. 

Next she went to the local junior 
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Fern Hill Colman 


college where she arranged to make 
graduation outfits for girls, charging 
from $25 to $50 for designing and 
making a suit, from $20 to $30 for a 
street dress, and from $20 to $50 for 
an evening dress. She also began 
designing and making bridal dresses 
charging $35 for the bride’s dress 
and $15 for each bridesmaid’s dress. 

Muriel Leslie now employs from 
1 to 3 women to help her, and de- 
votes all of her time to designing. 
Making street dresses and suits that 
have an unusual flair forms a good, 
solid foundation that keeps her sew- 
ing women busy, but Muriel’s special 
love is making costumes. For these 
she gets ideas from magazine articles, 
books and pamphlets as well as from 
original costumes from various coun- 
tries. She does elaborate research to 
make certain each costume is correct. 
She produces special peasant and 
patriotic costumes worn by models 
used by photographers for special 
magazine pictures. She is also making 
peasant costumes of various countries 
in mother and daughter sets as well 
as various other combinations, and 
with these she is developing her own 
costume rental business. 


M™=: first attempt to apply cos- 
tume design to a garment was 
far from being an unqualified suc- 
cess. At the age of three, when her 
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. » « DRESS REHEARSAL 


Muriel Leslie gives final fitting to peasant costume designed and made for son Brian while Judy Ann Skillan looks on. 


mother was ill in bed, Muriel found 
her father’s business coat hanging 
over the back of a chair and got out 
needle, thread and button box to do 
her bit. With admirable patience she 
succeeded in sewing over 100 buttons 
to.the coat in an elaborate design in 
which buttons dangled from threads 
- at various lengths. The result caused 
a good deal of unfavorable comment 
but Muriel, like all really serious 
pursuers of hobbies, was not to be 
discouraged. She began to dress dolls 
and by the time she was six she had 
begun to specialize in miniature dolls 
ranging in height from one to four 
inches. These dolls she always dressed 
as adults in elaborate costumes that 
included ‘hats, shoes, dresses, coats 
and furs. : 

One of her favorite dolls, Dor- 
aldine, a little porcelain doll with 
wavy dark hair, had a jointed body 
that was very life like. At one time 
Doraldine had fifty complete out- 


fits including accessories. Muriel got 
her ideas from magazines and the 
movies. She used Irene Dunne as her 
model for sports clothes and Jean 
Harlow as her ideal when she de- 
signed sophisticated negligees with 
fur trim. 7 

Those costumes were complete in 
every detail. Muriel made tiny vests, 
panties, slips and brassieres all 
trimmed with lace and ribbon. She 
used old silk stockings to make 
hosiery for her dressier outfits and 
old socks to make bobby socks for 
sports outfits. She utilized old felt 
hats and discarded kid gloves to make 
shoes complete with tiny buckles 
from crackerjack boxes. Hats were 
made from felt or from straw, secured 
by unraveling old hats, and baskets. 
Sometimes hats were made from ma- 
terial to match dress or coat, and 
when unable to get the right material 
for a hat Muriel often laboriously 
picked weeds and grasses and braided 


them into a material that was exactly 
what she wanted. Bits of fur were 
used to make capes, coats and muffs. 
By this time neighbors and relatives 
were saving scraps of all kinds of 
materials to help Muriel. Needless to 
say, she was learning a great deal 
about textiles and materials and was 
becoming an expert with needle and 
thread. 


HEN MurIzL was nine she was 

something of an old hand at 
her hobby, and began to branch out 
into new fields of sewing. She used 
one of her own dresses for a model 
and cut and made herself a brown 
and pink print dress, complete to 
buttonholes, which she entered in the 
Utah state fair. She won first prize. 
She also entered a bedspread she had 
embroidered and won second prize in 
the women’s competition. 


The next step for Muriel was to 
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. . - CRITICS 


While Muriel Leslie retouches her de- 
sign for a costume her two sons, Jan, 
left, and Brian, right, judge its merits. 
The suits the boys are wearing were 
designed by their mother. 


join the 4H club where she learned 
to make her own clothes and some 
of her mother’s. In fact she made most 
of her own clothes after she was nine. 
She also began taking tap, natural 
ballet and ball room dancing. She 
designed and made all her own cos- 
tumes for recitals, using the knowl- 
edge she had acquired in dressing 
her dolls. 

When she was in the seventh grade 
Muriel heard her father, who was 
6 feet 8 inches tall, complain that he 
couldn’t get a shirt with proper sleeve 
length. Muriel, using one of his old 
shirts as a pattern, recut it and made 
a shirt that fit. From that day on she 
made all her father’s shirts as well 
as those for her brother. 


In the high school Muriel took 
classes in art, sewing and clothing 
and devoted all her spare time to 
making clothes for herself and her 
class mates. She also designed and 
made most of the costumes for school 
operettas, plays and programs. During 
one of her summer vacations while in 
the high school Muriel organized a 





s 





dancing class for small children 
which she taught, and she also de- 
signed and made costumes for all the 
children. 

After graduating from the high 
school Muriel continued her educa- 
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tion at the University of Utah branch 
agricultural college where she again 
took up the study of clothing and tex 
tiles. Here she also studied pattern 
drafting which enabled her to make 
and fit the costumes she designed. 

During all those years Muriel com- 
piled huge scrap books with clippings 
on American, English and French de- 
signers, with information on textiles, 
clothing, art design and allied sub- 
jects. She also became interested in 
the history of costume design so that 
she could recognize and duplicate 
the national costumes of other lands 
in an authentic manner. All of this 
material and knowledge is of great 
value to her now. ° 


germ Muriel Leslie believes that 
a woman who is clever with 
needle and thread and has a liking 
for designing can turn her talent and 
interest into a hobby that pays. She 
oi it is an ideal way for the mother 
of young children to earn extra 
money. It enables the mother to be 

(Continued on Page 59) 


. . » READY FOR THE SHOW 


Muriel Leslie smiles with satisfaction 
as she examines the peasant costume 
she has designed for Judy Ann Skillan 
—son Brian seems more interested in 
the dress his mother designed for 
herself. 
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Burlap Bag Rugs 


Bess Oerke 


URLAP BAGS, which have served 

a purpose and are often cast 
aside, can be converted into artistic 
and durable rugs. 

I recently selected four firm burlap 
bags, which cost ten cents each. Each 
bag was washed thoroughly, dried, 
ripped open and pressed. The edges 
on one bag were made even by draw- 
ing one thread along each raw edge, 
then cutting off the uneven portion. 
The sack was then folded in half, 
the raw edges turned in, basted and 
then stitched on a sewing machine 
along one side and the two ends. This 
bag, the desired size of the rug was 
used for the foundation of the rug. 
(See Fig. 1) 

The three remaining bags were cut 
in three inch strips, by drawing or 
pulling a thread across the material 
at three inch intervals and cutting 
along these spaces. The three inch 
strips were fringed on each side leav- 
ing about five threads wide through 
the center. (See Fig. 2.) 


4 


T HE NEXT STEP in the process of 
rug making was to stitch the 
fringed strips to the foundation which 
has already been prepared. First baste 
a fringed strip across one end of the 
foundation. It is necessary to baste 
each strip through its center. Next 
this basted strip was stitched on the 


-sewing machine, (See Fig. 3) and 


folded over toward the outer edge. 
(See Fig. 4) A second strip was 
basted on the foundation about one 
fourth inch from the first, then 
stitched and folded over. Continue 
this process until the entire founda- 
tion is covered. After the last strip 
of fringe was stitched on it was folded 
over and stitched close to the edge of 
the rug on the right side and folded 
over toward the edge. 

Care should be taken to keep the 
stitching parallel to the end of the 
foundation. The machine stitching 
was fastened either by tying the 
threads or stitching back over the 
previous stitching for a distance of 
about three inches. The fringe pro- 
vides the nap for these easily 
laundered, inexpensive rugs and takes 
on the appearance of hair on an ani- 
mal skin rug. 


These rugs sell for $2 to $5 each. 
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Former military personnel capitalize 
on everybody’s interest in the elements. 


Doing 





about the weather 


Helen Bowen 


 rammarabag on the weather has 
long been a hobby of the man-in- 
the-street but it remained for three 
former service men to pin the rain, 
the wind, and the sun to the map 
and sel] their predictions to business 
concerns. 

Their forecasting business has 
moved from the curbstone into a 
chart-filled office in the heart of 
downtown New York City where 
teletype machines pour out bulletins 
from aproximately 1,000 United 
States Weather Bureaus that are 
analyzed, sifted and translated into 
predictions that are passed along to 
clients, 

Known as Weathercasts, Inc., the 
unusual business started appropriate- 
ly enough in a man-made arizale, the 
cst room of a YMCA in New 
York City. 

Mortimer Braunstein was having 
a shower one day when a fellow 
bather, Max Dysart, formerly a mem- 
ber of .the psychological research 
branch of the air force, commented 
on the day’s weather. 

Having served.as a meteorologist 
in the air corps, Braunstein pro- 
ceeded to give Dysart his version of 
the day’s weather, based on his train- 
ing. Dysart was impressed and the 


upshot of their chance meeting was 
a series of huddles on the possibilities 
of selling weather information to 
business concerns, Another YMCA 
member, Russell Robinson, former 
radio operator and gunner, soon 
joined in the discussions. 

* Weather, they agreed, had played 
a part in winning the war and with 
the advances that had been made in 
meteorology it was felt that business 
could make better use of weather 
data than it had in the past. The 
more they thought and discussed the 
matter the more convinced they be- 
came of the merit of their plan and 
armed with facts and figures they 
went out seeking——and found—— 
the necessary operating capital. 

Not content to rely solely upon 
their own knowledge and experience, 
however, the firm members promptly 
set up a research department com- 
posed of 11 other enthusiasts——in- 
cluding two ex-Waves——with train- 
ing similar to their own. 

Their license is the first ever is- 
sued to a private enterprise by the 
Weather Bureau and gives them the 
benefit of the Bureau’s many weather 
stations and teletype facilities as 
sources of basic information. 

Braunstein, president of the ven- 


ture, was forced to resign shortly after 
the operation started early this year 
due to a service injury which neces- 
sitated renewed and possibly pro-, 
longed hospital treatments. Other- 
wise, everything is as originally 
planned and the office is a busy one. 
Young men, some still in uniform, 
continually drop in to discuss pro- 
gress or offer suggestions. 


 abaeg DEMAND for the service 
is obvious when you consider 
how many concerns are affected by 
the caprices of weather. Why, for in- 
stance, would a big bakery chain be 
sufficiently concerned about weather 
conditions to subscribe to this ser- 
vice? On rainy days, instead of 
patronizing the home-town branch, 
the suburban housewife is more apt 
to telephone her commuting husband 
and 8 him to bring bakery products 
out from the city. The company, fore- 
warned of rain, could not only meet 
this demand by sending the bulk of 
its supplies to city outlets, but at the - 
same time could avoid losses oc- 
casioned by goods sent, to out-of-town 
shops and left unsold. One large 
chain actually figured this loss at ap- 
proximately $300,000 \a year. 
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Public utilities could also avoid 
losses by hiring men for repair jobs 
only when the confidential forecast 
indicated weather suitable to the 
work required. 

Gas companies could man standby 

lants in case a cold wave was out- 
fined. Not long ago, the lack of 
temperature forecasts cost one sinall 
gas company in the North Central 


The close tie between weather and 
business is further illustrated by an 
Eastern roofing company taking no- 
tice of a hurricane romping through 
Texas, then rushing ‘several carloads 
of roofing to areas where new roofs 
would be needed. 

Department store heads, having 
learned long since‘ that business falls 
off heavily in bad weather, like to 
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urally be more difficult, take longer, 
and cost more: So, obviously, the un- 
dertaker has reason for wanting defin- 
ite weather news. __ 

Then there are the manufacturers 
of perishable products, all of whom 


could benefit greatly. from regular 
weather bulletins. Take penicillin, to 


mention but a single item. This drug, 
perishable at temperatures above 65 


With the first private operating license ever issued by the U. S. Weather Bureau as 
a base, four former G. |.’s have set up a forecasting business as a service to business. 
Interested in the project are, left to right, Melvin Oppenhein; Adele Simmons, 
7 former WAVE; Joseph J. Maricano, Dayton, Ohio, director of research; Mortimer ' 
Braunstein, Catskill, New York, one of the founders; Russell Robinson, Boston, execu- 
_tive vice-president, and Max L. Dysart, Webster Groves, Missouri, secretary and 


treasurer, 


States close to $50,000 during a cold 
spell. 

A power corporation, warned of 
heavy thunderstorms due, say, next 
Wednesday afternoon between 2 
o'clock and 4 o'clock, could prepare 
for the best utilization of run-off 
water to turn its generators, and an- 
ticipate a peak demand for current. 


CTICALLY everyone knows the 
value- of weather data to the 
farmer whose crops may be ruined 
overnight by untimely bite cloud- 
bursts, droughts, etc. 


\ 





plan sales when sunny skies will pre- 
vail. Nevertheless, every cloud has a 
silver lining to these folk who, if a 
storm period looms, can always pro- 
mote the sale of such items as ga- 
loshes, raincoats, umbrellas, and the 
like. Either way, though, it is im- 
portant for them to know what to ex- 
pect and consequently it is not sur- 
prising to learn that two of the larg- 
est department store groups were 
quick to see the possibilities of such 
a service. Incidentally, the firm’s very 
first customer was an undertaker. If 
cold weather is going to freeze the 


ground solid, grave digging will nat- 





degrees, is flown to New York from 
the West. If the forecast is for tem- 
peratures above the 65 degrees limit, 
refrigerated trucks will be needed at 
La Guardia Field to take the peni- 
cillin from planes as soon as they 
land. This brings trucking companies 
into the picture, also. 
Candy manufacturers could avoid 
heavy losses due to their products 
melting in transit, by shipping only 
when the “climatological probability 
survey” was in their favor. 
This survey, an analysis of what 
has happened with respect to the 
(Continued on Page 46) 
r 
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Plastic clay birds, molded and painted by 
young matron of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
are brightening women’s costumes all 


over the nation. 
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Birds that Sing a Song of 


Sybil White Rains 


eseegee cLay into birds and birds 
into cash is the daily accomplish- 
ment of Mrs. Jackie Hudson of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, whose entirely self- 
developed painting and modeling 
ability has found expression in her 
hobby of creating gayly colored lapel 
and hat ornaments to brighten fem- 
inine costumes. 

When you see one of Mrs. Hud- 
son’s birds, a perky little songster 
without a song, perched on a coat 
lapel with its wire legs firmly twisted 
around a lacquered hickory stick, 

our first impression is that you are 
ooking at the work of some sophisti- 
cated New York fashion designer. It 
is difficult to realize that these per- 
fect little creatures have been formed 
and painted by a busy housewife and 
- mother, who never had an art les- 
son in her life, and who laughs if you 
tell her she is an artist. 

Watching Mrs. Hudson at work 
is pure delight. Her sensitive fingers 
form the intricate curves of her tiny 
bird with a deftness and surety that 
seem to change a shapeless piece of 
clay into a bird in almost no time at 
all. Mrs. Hudson has never read a 
book or heard a lecture on form, pro- 
portion or modeling technique. She 
says she “feels” how each bird should 
look and in an amazingly short time 
her feeling becomes reality. 

' After each bird is shaped from 


plastic clay—with a piece of wire in- 


serted securely for the back fastener 
and the legs, and with final touches 


pointed in with the handle of a 


paint brush—the ends of the wire are 
twisted securely around a minute 
hickory twig, and the bird is laid on 
a clothes brush to dry. 

Once dry, a preliminary coat of 
white paint is applied as filler, fol- 
lowed with a coat of the basic color 
of that particular bird. Next comes 
intricate work and the brush flicks 
about quicker than the eye can fol- 
low. Glancing first at a large, un- 
abridged dictionary—turned to a page 
with bird illustrations—and then at 
the bird in her hand, Mrs. Hudson 
begins to paint. Each touch of color 
is shaded in skillfully, each bold 
stroke of heavy markings on the 
wings and tail is applied briskly, and 
soon the bird is much more than a 
reasonable facsimile of the picture 
which served as a model. 


ene attention is given to the 
delicate task of painting. the eyes, 
and each bird has a bright and know- 
ing look as though it is sure it will 
bring happiness to someone. And 
there is a bird for everyone—even to 
a sedate and formal red winged black 
bird for those who feel that flam- 
boyant colors are for the young. And 
as for the young, what could be a 
more perfect ornament for a little 


girl to wear than a woodpecker ox a 
capricious red bird. They just seem 
to fit on a child’s coat, and sisters 
look more like sisters when they wear 


identical birds. 


After the. birds are finished Mrs. 
Hudson applies a coat of clear nail 
polish to them because a little of it 
goes a long way and because it comes 
equipped with a handy applicator. 
Plain shellac can also be used. 

Mrs. Hudson’s cash outlay for 
enough equipment to make dozens 
of birds is less than $5. A 5-pound 
can of modeling clay costs her $1.35. 
Perfectly good work can be done 
with a set of 65-cent water colors 
and for the basic colors five jars of 
tempera paint can be purchased for 
$1.25. A large package of wire for 
the legs costs only 84 cents, mount- 
ing cards are 24 for five cents and a 
special small brush costs Mrs. Hud- 
son 45 cents. 


bead EVERY night after Mrs. 
Hudson has put her children to ° 
bed she sits down and models a dozen 
birds. It takes her only a short time 
and when they are finished she lets 
them dry overnight. In the morhing 
after her housework is done and the 
children have been sent off to school, 
Mrs. Hudson paints the birds. 


Thus in parts of one night and 
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| Dollars 


one morning Mrs. Hudson can turn 
out twelve birds, for which she re- 
ceives $6, or 75 cents each if they 
are sold separately instead of by the 
dozen. For custom made birds she 
charges $1 each. So in a day she can 
earn from $6 to $12 and still have 
plenty of time left over for other 
activities. 

Most of the commonly known 
birds are copied by Mrs. Hudson 
but there are a few creations which 
are totally unfamiliar. Indeed no 
birds like these ever wore feathers 
and it is surprising that they were 
created at all because Mrs. Hudson 
is extremely aware of her lack of 
training and refers to herself as a 
copier rather than a creator. 

“I can copy anything,” she fre- 
quently says, “but I can’t paint any- 
thing out of my head.” 

Belying this statement is the lime 
green bird which was painted to 
match a hat. It is a stand-out among 
the more orthodox models and cer- 
tainly doesn’t belong on any bird's 
family tree. 

Popularity of -this model finally 
convinced Mrs. Hudson that she 


could manage “art for art’s sake” as 
well as realistic art, and now her oc- 
casional gold fish have a shading of 
silver paint and her owls are colorful, 
with a flash and dash that makes 
them look less wise but far more 
fashion-wise. 







. . - ARTIST AT WORK 


Mrs. Jackie Hudson, shown at her work desk, modeling her birds. 


rs. Hupson started modeling 
birds because she thought they 
would make novel and attractive 
Christmas presents for a few of her 
relatives and close friends. Almost as 
long as she could remember she had 
been interested in making pretty 
things, with her hands but she had 
never thought of herself as an artist, 
or even as a crafstman. As a child 
one of her most memorable exper- 
iences was her discovery one early 
spring day of a clay bank containing 
several colors. She made mud pies 
out of the clay for a while and then, 
experimenting further, discovered 
that when applied to her legs the 
clay gave them beautiful shades. 
All through her youth, Mrs. Hud- 
son sought to capture loveliness and 
to create beauty. Much of her talent 
went into touches of originality in 
her own clothing. People began to 
notice that she had artistic ability and 
soon she was called upon when there 
was any decorating to be done. Doing 
things with her hands came as natur- 
ally to her as rocking a baby’s cradle 
to a mother. 


. 


‘ But it was not until her Christmas 
present of ornamental birds brought 
a number of particularly enthusiastic 
thank-you letters that Mrs. Hudson 
decided to channel her artistic ability 
along one line and find out if people 
besides her friends and tives 
would like to have her birds, and 
would be willing to pay to have them. 

She found out quickly. Orders for 
the birds mounted until they were 
coming in by the dozens. Business 
boomed just before Valentine’s day 
and it was a disappointed young lady 
who didn’t receive from her swain 
one of Mrs. Hudson’s specially made 
and personally addressed Valentines 
on which a gay, romantic looking red 
bird was mounted. 


| gees BROUGHT another surge of 
additional business. Women 
who wanted to look their best in the 
Easter parade sought to add sparkle 
and dash to their costumes by order- 
ing custom made birds to match a 
hat-or a pair of gloves, or to echo an 
exotic note of sale in a spring print. 
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Mrs. Hudson sells most of her birds 
locally but she is now building up a 
market with several large novelty 
companies to whom she has been 
shipping birds by mail. The only 
limit to the growth of her business 
seems to be Mrs. Hudson’s own de- 
sires in the matter. For the present, 
she says, she has no particular inclin- 
ation to increase her sales much more, 
because she would like to keep her 
hobby strictly a spare time activity. 
Whether the public will allow her to 
ration her talent on such a basis re- 
mains to be seen. 


. . » FUTURE ORNAMENTS 


Some of the gaily colored birds 
Mrs. Jackson will mount to make 
attractive lapel and hat ornaments. 





Household Rembrandt 


N THE last decade Mrs. W. H. 

Fowler of Kansas City, Missouri, 
has been busy building her child- 
hood hobby of painting into a flour- 
ishing business which has given pleas- 
ure to countless housewives through 
the handpainted objects she designs 
to brighten up drab kitchens and to 
add a dash of color and decorative- 
ness to dreary and dingy rooms. 

She began her gift shop where she 
sells hand-decorated articles just at 
the height of the business recession 
with an outlay of less capital than 
she cares to mention. From that small 
beginning she has guided her hobby- 
born business through ten years of 
steady growth during which time 
each year’s sales almost doubled those 
of the preceding year. 

Mrs. Fowler was a housewife and 
mother of two small sons when she 
first began applying her self-taught 
art of painting to objects around her 
home in order to lend more color and 
warmth to the family living. Soon 
she began painting gifts for friends— 
wastebaskets to match kitchen wall- 
paper, hand-painted cannister sets for 





Mary Katherine Goldsmith 


the kitchen, and lampshades which 
harmonized with living room or bed- 
room furnishings. In fact, Mrs. Fow- 
ler’s paint brush soon found its way 
into every nook and cranny of the 
house to add a bit of color here and 
there to give the home just a little 
more charm and color. 

It wasn’t long before friends came 
to urge her to put her hobby of 
painting glassware, porcelain, tin, 
silk, metal and wooden articles to 
work, creating gifts at a modest price 
that would fit into any housewife’s 
budget. Mrs. Fowler liked the idea 
and began making plans for opening 
a studio in her home, so that after 
getting her youngsters off to school 
she could spend the remainder of the 
day until dinner time in painting. 


H™ FAMILY wasn’t too enthusiastic 
about the studio and her hus- 
band treated her enthusiasm indul- 
gently as one of those wild schemes 
women get when they want to earn 
a. little extra pin money around 
Christmas time. But Mrs. Fowler had 
a world of self-confidence and she 


was certain she could produce the 
sort of things women find attractive 
as well as useful, and sell them for a 
price that would appeal-to the most 
wary shopper. 

All that summer she painted — 
oil-cloth pillows, plaster of Paris 
placques, wastebaskets, book marks, 
place cards, book ends, chiffon hand- 
kerchiefs, powder boxes, relish dishes, 
toys, dolls, trays—in fact, anything 
that took her eye and which she felt 
might be improved by addition of a 
design and splash of color. By No- 
vember she was ready to ‘open her 
home studio with a tea and exhibit 
of her work. 


- On the day of the tea, she recalls, 


persons invited were already waiting 
on the front porch as she pushed her 
youngsters out of the door on their 
way to school and stacked the kitchen 
dishes in the sink. As her husband 
left for work that morning he humor- 
ously winked and asked if he should 
order an armored money car to call 
that evening to ‘pick up the 

for the day’s sale of items. Through- 
out the day neighbors and friends 
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poured into the house,' holding up 
the painted objects to view, discussing 
the merits of each piece, and what 
would please Aunt Nellie most . for 
Christmas. By nightfall, Mrs. Fowler 
weak but triumphant after her first 
day as studio proprietor, placed $250 
in her husband's hands—proceeds 
from the sale of objects, none of 


‘which cost over a dollar. 


HE ‘success of the sale gave her 

renewed hope and courage. She 
even started a class to teach other 
housewives like herself to paint ob- 
jects around the. house. Some of her 
students weren’t so apt as painters, 
so the session deviated from art to a 
social afternoon with the teacher do- 
ing most of the painting so her pupils 
would have something to take home 
and show their families. 


Although Mrs. Fowler’s knack in 
painting is mostly self-taught, she has 
a natural proficiency at it, together 
with 1a sensitivity to color harmony. 
She has always done the interior 
decorating in her own home, be- 
ginning with painting nursery rhymes 
in the children’s room and the fre- 
quent “doing-over” of the rooms since 
then. She converted a spare bedroom 
into ‘a study, painting the walls a 
light cream color for better lighting 
and placing a sturdy work table in 
the center of the room. 


The key to a. woman’s success in 
home decorating is the boredom she 
feels at monotony in furnishings, 
Mrs. Fowler says. When a woman 
becomes tired of looking at the same 
old wallpaper and furniture, she is 
stirred to do something about it. The 
reason more women don’t tackle their 
own decorating problems, Mrs. Fow- 
ler continues, is that they are afraid 
to Fi Mrs. Fowler suggests throw- 
ing fear to the winds, but reserving 
some discretion in the matter, and 
plunging into redeccrating with vigor 
and self-confidence. 


Wu A few years after opening 
the studio, Mrs. Fowler’s art 
business was growing all over the 
house and threatened to move the 
family out into the street. A friend of 
the family suggested that she start a 
shop—beginning with a meager in- 
vestment and expanding to meet the 
need. Thus, the Chickadee Gift shop 
was started in 1935. The first year, 
Mrs. Fowler sold only things she had 


painted herself. But as the volume of 
sales increased beyond her endurance 
to paint, she began stocking the. store 
to some extent with inexpensive 
gitts, handkerchiets, greeting cards, 
and children’s ciothing. 

Mrs. Fowler, still does all the fin- 
ish painting in her workshop be- 
neath the sales room. But her daugh- 
ter-in-law assists her by applying tne 
flat coats of paint. ihrough years 
of practice Mrs. Fowler has attained 
skill and rapidity in painting and 
under pressure of getting out an 
order, has painted as many as 75 glass 
vases a day. She does all her work free 
hand without sketching on the glass 
or wood. The only time she does use 
a pattern is when the design has to 
be repeated in exactly the same way 
a number of times. Then she uses 
a bare black outline and fills in with 
colors. At the present time there are 
three other persons besides Mrs. 
Fowler working in the shop, two of 
whom wait on customers. 

Many a time friends have asked 
her why she spends so much time 
and effort in designing and painting 
something like a bread board which 
will sell for about a dollar when she 
has the skill and talent to paint china 
dinner plates which would sell for at 
least $15 each. Mrs. Fowler has be- 
come so accustomed to this question 
by well-meaning individuals that she 
just says that the housewives who buy 
a painted object for their home at less 
than a dollar are just as pleased and 
just as appreciative of the item as 
those who can afford to spend $15. 


Fr. RECENT years, Mrs. Fowler has 
collaborated with a friend of the 
family, a physician, whose hobby is 
constructing bird houses, in manu- 
facturing both bird and doll houses 
which are sold by mail order through- 
out the country. Each little house 
is of different architectural design, 
some with painted shutters and 
flower boxes in the windows. 

There are many calls for. bizarre 
gifts to fit the customer's taste. When- 
ever her heavy work schedule per- 
mits, Mrs. Fowler will undertake to 
make articles to order. A popular 
shower gift among the younger set 
of the neighboring university is a 
hand painted kitchen set. The bride- 
to-be selects her pattern, just as in 
silver and crystal, and members of 
her: sorority drop by and purchase 
items from the set to be given at a 
kitchen shower. Hand painted articles 
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in the set include dust , napki 
holders, stool, wninegeper a 
vegetable bin, tray, cake cover, towel 
bars and cannister set. 
During the recent Easter season 
Mrs. Fowler sold a gross of hand 
painted cotton-tail bunnies each hold- 
ing a bouquet of roses in its paws- 
Among objects brought to the shop 


for her handiwork are old picture 


frames to be renovated, and crepe, 
silk and velvet materials brought in 
by women who want them painted 
with a flourishing floral design be- 
fore they make them up at home 
into pillows, housecoats and other 
garments. 

Looking back upon her initial ven- 
ture in business, slightly over tem 
years ago, Mrs. Fowler says she mar- 
vels that she had the courage to 
undertake building a business, lack- 
ing as she did both experience and 
capital. She recalls that she carried 
on grimly, sometimes not knowing if. 
her profit from sales would be suf- 
ficient to meet her costs. But she 
managed to come out on top, mainly 
through her ideas and creative in- 
genuity which always seemed equal 
to calling forth tangible results im 
increasing service, expanding bust 
ness, greater profits and more satisfied! 


customers. 
A major factor in building the 
business which has increased 20- 
fold in 10 years, has been Mrs. 
Fowler’s ability to sacrifice other in- 
terests to the task of enlarging her 
shop and extending the scope of its 
service. Success doesn’t come easily, 
she points out, but only with an out- 
lay of energy, enthusiasm, and a will- 
ingness to ifice. The most suc 
cessful small businesses dealing in 
goods and services, Mr. Fowler adds, 
are those in which the owner gives 
generously of his own ideas and per- 


Without minimizing the problems 
involved, Mrs. Fowler stresses the en- 
joyment and fun a person has in 
building his own ideas into a newly 
created business. It’s much more in- 
teresting to start your own than to 
take over a ready-made one, she be- 


lieves. For, in spite of the burden of 


sacrifices you have to shoulder in 
forging ahead in any new line, your 
true satisfaction lies in the feeling 
that mage you have diary is really 
a part o yourself your person- 
ra ig her words, it’s truly “your 
baby.” 
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Money from Cheese 


RECOMMEND cheese- 

making as a hobby for 
a woman on a farm. You 
do not need to rush the 
completed product right 
off to market Cit improves 
with age,) and you do not 
need extra equipment. I 
learned how to make 
cheese from our County 
Home _ Demonstration 
agent, who gave the demonstrations to our Home Dem- 
onstration Club in Rogers County, Oklahoma. We were 
milking several cows, so I had our own milk to use— 
making cheese takes quite a lot of milk. The milk when 
heated goes to whey, of course, but the whey can be fed 
to hogs or chickens, so it is not wasted. When finished, 
the cheese is put into a mold. While cheese is said to be 
better if it stands a while before being eaten, I never 
can keep any of mine very long. Everyone that tastes 
any of it says it is good enough for them like that, and 
wants it right away. I use butter coloring to make the 


cheese yellow, and sell it for 30 cents a pound. 
¢ Mrs. Anna B. King 





Dimes Bring in Dollars 


MAN WHO was clever with a knife knew how not 

only to make a dime walk, but how to make it 
bring in the dollars. With his pocket-knife, he whittled 
a walking cane out of maple or cedar, carving snakes 
on it and attaching a dime on the top end. This dime 
was made the same year as the cane. For instance, all 
walking canes that he made in 1944 had 1944 dimes 
on them. The man started out giving the canes away 
to friends, but he soon 
found they were in such 
demand he would have to 
sell them. When this man 
was old, he made his 
living just whittling out 
those curious walking 
canes and selling them for 
$1 apiece. It took him 
about two hours to 
whittle one good cane. 
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Puppets Go to College 


A “GI version of Cinderella” is the name of a mar- 
ionette show that is helping an -ex-serviceman 
through college. Thomas 
H. Tichenor, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, a student 
at the Stroudsburg (Penn- 
sylvania) State Teachers 
College, presents his pup- 
pet shows throughout the 
nearby areas. While a 
student at Nashville High 
School, in 1938, he first 
became interested in pup- 
pets while studying art projects. His work with puppets 
has won various awards at the Nashville State Pair, 
Now Tichenor’s hobby has gone with him to college. 
With an assistant he puts on an entire show. He con- 
structs his puppets, costumes, and scenery. His ambi- 
tion is to further his work in this interesting field, and 


to provide a background for an instructorship in drama. 
Stanley G. Grayovski 
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‘Cash in Recordings 


W™= I joined a class in public speaking, I began 
to make records of my tone quality on the re- 
cording attachment to our radio-phonograph. It is amaz- 


ing how much you can improve your speech by listen- 


ing to your mistakes over and over again. Others in the 
class wanted to record their voices, so they would come 
to my home after class and make records. The records 
cost me a dime, and I charge 50 cents for the recording 
of both sides of the disc. These do not have to be done 
at the same time. Students in public speaking record 
the sides a month apart, 
so they can hear their 
improvement. Contestants 
in amateur programs also 
like the idea of recording 
their songs, and re-playing 
them before going to the 
broadcast. My customers 
also include those who 
want to record their voices 
just for the fun of ‘it. 
C. E. Ridley 
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Profit in Rehabilitating Dolls 


Dp NEED hospitaliza- 
tion, too, Mrs. Ira 
Miller, of Springfield, 
Missouri, discovered three 
years ago when she began 
to collect old china and 
bisque head dolls. She 
found that few of these 
dolls had weathered the 
years without suffering 
casualties, the commonest 
being a missing arm or leg. Mrs. Miller started carving 
replacements out of soft pine, enameling them, and 
painting on the shoes. The first ones she made were 
very crude, but now she has grown so expert that her 
substitute parts can hardly be told from the originals. 
Doll collectors and dealers from St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Washington, D. C., and other cities, as well as those 
in her vicinity have heard of her skill and bought re- 
placements from her. She charges 25 cents to $1 for 
each doll arm or leg, according to size. 





Bess Rogers 


Button and Buttonhole Business 


A LONG TIME ago, when 
I was a little girl, I 
lost two buttons off of 
my favorite dress. The 
buttons were _ irreplace- 
able, being glass with tiny 
red birds ‘and flowers 
around the edge. To m 
consternation, my grand- 
mother sewed on buttons 
that did not match, and I 
had to wear the dress that way. From that time on, I 
saved buttons and odd bits of cloth. Neighbors began 
to come to me for buttons to replace lost ones, and 
sometimes for patches. Eventually, they just handed 
me the garments that needed buttons or patches. In 
sewing on buttons, I always sew a stout piece of cloth 
from my scrap collection underneath to strengthen it, 
an important precaution when working with children’s 
clothing. ‘ 

When I grew older, I also learned how to repair 











buttonholes. My charge was small, but the work went 
fast, and so many people hated ‘to do this sort of mend- 
ing that the dimes and quarters rolled in with sur 
prising rapidity. In time I turned over my button and 
buttonhole hobby to a friend who was a semi-invalid, 


but I still have an odd-button box and patch bag which 
comes in handy for my family. 
Mrs. H. J. Beamish 


Painting with Seeds and Weeds 


BouT A dozen years 

ago, Mrs. Bessie Hill 
Blauvelt, wite of an Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, 
pharmacist, started paint- 
ing with yellow com 
seeds. Today, her canvases 
are widely sought by col- 
lectors of. the unusual 
throughout the country. 
With no tools, but with 
deft fingers, an artistic imagination, and a tube of ce- 
ment, Mrs. Blauvelt transforms her seeds into plaques 
of flowers, earrings, boutonnieres, pins; brooches, and 
novel Christmas cards. An orange seed, for example, 
becomes the body of a blue bird when she pastes it to 
a card, a sprig of weed glued beneath it becomes the 
tree on which it rests, and a water color background 
washed in with a bit of cotton transforms it into a 
colorful and artistic design. 

Mrs. Blauvelt began her unusual hobby when she 
noticed some yellow corn seeds which were so pretty 
that, using glue, she made a pair of sunburst earrin 
out of them. She began experimenting with other sells 
in delicate hues of browns, discovering they could be 
used as “paints” in landscapes which she created on 
cardboard backgrounds. In her “paint box” are acorns, 
Florida pine cones, seeds or sprays from hemlock, moun- 
tain laurel, rhododendron, balsam, iris, corn, water- 
melon, and many others. Arranged with the proper 
background, she says, a watermelon seed becomes a 
lovely thing and the dried cone of a balsam rivals the 


most colorful May blossom. , é 
Henry Charles Suter 
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Luck was against this Texas 


woman until— 


Mrs. N. F. Davis 


M« DECISION to keep boarders, 
school mams at that, came upon 
the heels of a long rainy Sunday, the 
loneliest of all days. : 

I checked my shrinking bank ac- 
count and my shrinking list of asso- 
ciates and social contacts and realized 
that life at present, was on the down- 
grade. 

By the grapevine method [ let it 
be known that room and board were 
available at the white square house 
on North Cherry Street in my home 
town, Olton, Texas. 

The beginning of the school term 
found me with six females under my 
roof, six dignified ladies equipped 
with culture, correct English and a 
set, purpose: to instruct the coming 
generation. 

“My word,” said Aunt Sarah, 
“you've really picked yourself a hard 
row to hoe. Why didn’t you take 
gentlemen boarders instead? They’re 
no end easier to cook for and they 
eat anything and everything.” 

“Well, I had my own reasons, 
Aunt Sarah,” I replied, thinking how 
little I had in common with six men 
who ate everything. 

“I'm sure you're welcome to the 
school teachers,” she said. “The job is 
all yours.” 

“Yep, I’m sure it’s all my job,” 
thought I to myself, “and further- 
more, my girl, you'd better take all 
the short cuts in sight and then 
some.” 

Before my boarders moved in I 
gave the house a good cleaning and 
waxed all the floors, linoleums, wood- 
work, tables and other furniture. Two 
windows, which were notorious for 
letting in dust and sand, I closed for 
good and sealed with adhesive tape 
os the sills and cracks to keep out 

irt. 

Old magazines, books and knick- 
nacks were carted out of the house 
and into the cellar. I removed two 
rickety chairs and substituted new 
ones. I sought to eliminate every- 
thing that did not add to the com- 





fort and usefulness of the house. 

The wallpaper in the living room 
and dining room looked darkish and 
uninviting so it was replaced with a 
light cream paper that had faint gold 
and salmon lines. 

Then I considered food, and 
shuddered. It was sky high and 
limited, yet thrice daily an appetizing 
and nourishing meal must make its 
appearance. I made a list of the most 
economical foods. I started with maca- 
roni and, spaghetti. Baked with 
canned cream and a sprinkle of 
cheese they appeal to almost every- 
one. 

But alas for Miss Adkins. “T cannot 
eat freely of starchy foods,” she said 


disapprovingly—“slightly diabetic my , 


doctor tells me.” My heart sank but 
I noted that the others ate with relish 
and I told myself that I would still 
serve macaroni. 


ECOND on the list was canned ° 


sardines and mackerel. I mixed 
them with beaten eggs, cracker 
crumbs and pepper which combined 
to make a very good and substantial 
dish. Miss Tigg sampled gingerly and 
then observed, “Such quaint f i 
with the air of making a huge under- 
statement. I said nothing but the 
quaint food went around and dis- 
appeared by the end of the meal. 
en there was liver, much 
cheaper than steaks and chops, and 
very important at that time, no points 
were required for it. “I cannot abide 
liver,” announced Miss Mason firmly 
when the big platter of tender fried 
liver appeared. 

“Oh, eat it and make your cor- 
puscles jump,” said Robert, my 14 
year-old son, who adored his own 
wisecracks. I pinched him smartly as 
I passed which caused Miss an 
Rankin much glee. Lois was only 


twenty-two and the youngest of the 


bunch, with the distinction of an 
occasional boy friend. 
But meat substitutes and cheaper 
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cuts cannot go on forever. On Sun- 
days I bought a good roast and cooked 
it slowly in a thick roasting pan. 
“You are determined to ruin my 
figure,” said Miss Lois every Sunday 
as she reached for thick slices of 
browned juicy roast with gravy and 
potatoes. 

Oh the jillions of one-layer cakes 
I baked, one-egg and economical in 


shortening but rich in vanilla; the © 


bowls of lemon sauce, the stewed 
raisins, the peach cobblers almost 
without number; all these a blessing 
to the boarding house ‘budget. At 
$18 per week per person and a 
cost of perhaps $10 or $12 per 
head I made no great sum of money, 
but still the boarders paid our own 
grocery bill and the sum left over was 
mine. Often I was utterly tired and 
spent but never lonely. 


f byes WERE off moments occasion- 
ally. Once or twice I called 
Robert to the kitchen and reminded 
him that Miss Lois and her beau no 
doubt preferred more privacy and 
less of his company. 

A most delicate situation arose 
when Miss Adkins requested that I 
have Robert screener her to one 
of her program nights. It was a dark 
and stormy night, the close friend 
lay abed with the flu and there was 
no other way out. It took a bribe of 
a dollar bill and’ promise of banana 
cake before Robert became the un- 
willing squire of Miss Adkins. I 
pictured him hurrying her by the 
knot of his mocking cronies, but 
some things are better not imagined. 

As we grew better acquainted with 
our teachers I found them all to be 
fine people, friendly and_ sociable. 
Around the fire on long winter even- 
ings there was always one or more of 
the bunch who daily seemed mpre 
like home folk. I was glad I chose 
these people instead of six “gentlemen 
who ate everything” and probably 
would have said nothing. 
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Ten years ago radio officials predicted an early 
fade-out for question-and-answer programs 
but today they’re still going strong. 


‘Quiz Shows 
Everybody's Hobby 


Sheron Patricia McHugh 


N RADIO, the quiz show is the 

mother-in-law who came to the 
airlanes for a week-end visit and re- 
mained for 10 years. 


Back in November, 1936, when 


Professor Quiz inaugurated his idea 
of having listeners send in questions 
and then selecting five members from 
his audience to come to the: micro- 
phone and test their mental alertness, 
radio officials felt the public would 
tire of these brain teasers but they 
were wrong. In fact, there’s every in- 
dication that the quiz show is here 
to stay. 

Last year, for example, almost 15 
per cent of network time during the 
winter season was devoted to aud- 
ience participation programs the ma- 
jority of which were quiz shows, and 
during the summer months the per- 
centage was 18.6. In addition to the 
national program, there were literally 
hundreds of locally produced shows 
on the same theme, and this year 
there’s been no appreciable change. 

There have been almost as many 
different types of quiz shows as there 
are answers to the reasons for their 
popularity. Tune in any hour of the 
day or night and you are apt to hear 
quiz programs dealing with classical 


music, popular tunes, movie stars, 
names in the news, sports and a half 
dozen other fields. There are quizzes 


for children, and quizzes for grand- 
mothers. Such programs as Kay 
Kyser’s Kollege of Musical Knowl- 

ge, Dr. I. Q. and Information 
Please have become fixtures on the 
airlines. And, of course, there are a 
number of programs on the order. of 


Truth or Consequences where the 
questions-and-answers are incidental 
to the zany forfeits. 


Audience participation undoubt- 
edly plays an important part in the 
popularity of these shows. The old 
vaudeville comedians well knew how 
much audiences enjoy having a part 
in the show, and that’s why they so 
frequently planted stooges among 
them. The device seldom failed to 


bring down the house. 


The success of any quiz show de- 
pends to a large extent on the keen- 
ness of the quizmaster. In addition 
to being an accomplished ad lib artist 
he must be something of an amateur 
psychologist for he must size up the 
contestants at a glance and put them 
at ease in front of the microphone. 


B= THE outbreak of the war, 
man-on-the-street interviews were 
extremely popular, but these in- 
formal, uncontrollable type quiz pro- 
grams were out for the duration as a 
security measure. The danger of an 
Axis agent passing along information 
to a confrere was much greater. in 
such a set-up than’ when the pro- 
gram originates in a studio and the 
contestants are selected from a la 
group. But even with a studi 
audience, government regulations 
provided that no individual could be 
guaranteed participation and the quiz- 
master had to be on his guard con- 
stantly against the possibility of rt 
contestant giving information whi 
might be helpful to the enemy. 








Quizmasters have to be on the look- 
out tor wise guys and drunks who 
may be in the audience. When one 
slips through as a contestant, the 
quizmaster must prevent unseemly 
statements going out over the air, 
and it often requires considerable in- 
genuity on his part. That quizmasters 
are successful is indicated by the very 
rare, occasions when the listening 
audience is aware of any such diffi- 
culty. If drunks are handled good- 
naturedly, they'll cause little trouble 
and sometimes even give a masterly 
performance. As for the wise guys, 
the best method is to get them away 
from the microphone as quickly as 


- possible. 


The man in charge of a program 
also is faced with the problem of 
“professional” quiz experts who make - 
a hobby of visiting quiz shows—and. 
a profitable hobby it has proven for 
some. Some of these “professionals” 
come to the studios alone while others 
come in groups. An advantage of the 
group arrangement is that, since con- ~ 
testants are usually chosen by lot, it 
increases the possibility of some mem- 
ber of the group receiving a lucky 
number. Frequently if the number 
of some member of the group is 
called, it is slipped to the master- 
mind of the outfit and the winnings . 
are divided. This practice has become 
so common that occasionally a 
listener, recognizing the same voice 
on two programs, will accuse the quiz- 
master of planting stooges in the 
audience, and en — is hard 
pressed to explain he can’t “Te- 
peaters” out of the studio, and that © 















Jackpot Questions 


B= ARE listed a few jackpot 
questions and the amounts of 
money or prizes that went to the 
contestants knowing the correct 
answers. 

Some of the questions may be easy 
for you now as the principals have 
been in the news since the questions 
were first asked. Anyway, look them 
over, add up your score and then 
spend the rest of the time dreamin 
’ how you might spend your mythica 
winnings. Answers are on page 38. 


Take It or Leave It 


1. Who is our new ambassador to 
Russia? 

Asked April 7, 1946. 

Prize—$416. 

2. What General is now Administra- 
tor of Veteran’s Affairs? 

Asked November 18, 1945. 

Prize—$452. 

3. What is Madame Chiang Kai 
Shek’s first name? 

Asked November 4, 1945. . 

Prize—$390. 

4. Who is the Secretary of the 
Treasury? 

Asked October 7, 1945. 

Prize—$388. 

5. What city is the Supreme Head- 
quarters of the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Forces? 

Asked April 22, 1945. 


Prize—$385. t 
6. Who has just been nominated to 
be UNRRA’s New Director Gen- 
eral? 
Asked March 24, 1946. 
Prize—$355. 
‘Give and Take’”’ 


1. Haile Selassie claimed descent 
from two Biblical characters. 
Name either one. 

Prize—electric heater. 

2. When serving guests at dinner 
should dishes be placed from 
guests’ left or right? Removed? 

Prize—toaster. 
3. What was the name of Barney 
Google’s horse? 
Prize—sheets. 
4. What are White Wings? 
Prize—blankets. 

5. In twenty seconds or less name 
seven edible fruits or vegetables 
beginning with the letter P. 

Prize—pressure cooker. 


6. What is a hassock, a cossack, and ~ 


a cassock? 
Prize—sewing cabinet. 

7. In what connection would you 
associate these three Irish names: 
Harrigan, Corrigan, Mulligan? 

Prize—heating pad. 

8. What is the most popular pre- 

pared drink in the world? 
Prize—waffle iron. 
9. Name any ten articles in rr 
pocketbook in twenty seconds. 

Prize—radio. Wey 

10. About how many inches do a 
colt’s legs grow before’ he’s con- 
sidered a horse? 

Prize—portable victrola. 


Bob Hawk Quiz 


1. Why was the third president of 
the United States the first presi- 
dent to be inaugurated in Wash- 
ington? 

2. Before storing meat in a refriger- 
ator, should it be washed? 

3. How do you put insulation in 
the walls of a house that is al- 
ready built? 

4. Two of the most widely used 
vegetables in this country are al- 
so those which can be planted 
earliest: What are they? . 

5. If a Wave in New York wanted 
to telephone a soldier stationed 
in London, would her voice cross 


by: 

l—radio through space without 
wires. 

2—on wires supported by pon- 
toons. 

3—through a cable along the 
ocean floor? 


6. Longfellow wrote a poem that 
made early welders famous. 
What is the poem? 

7. When the Constitution was 
signed, three of the six largest 
cities were New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. Name one 
of the other three cities, 


“Se you were buying powder for 


your girl, should you get it a 
shade lighter or a shade darker 
than her skin if you can’t get it 
the exact shade? 

9. Which card comes with the 
stamp impressed on it: postal or 
a post card? 

10. A man of words and not of deeds 
is like what in the nursery rhyme 
of that title? 
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chance alone is responsible for their 
numbers coming up. The truth is 
these regulars usually do give a ag 
accounting of themselves which is 
one reason they’re not too unwel- 
come. They never suffer mike fright 
and many. of them know how to get 
laughs. 


O™ oF the most popular quiz pro- 
grams is Phil Baker’s “Take It 
or Leave It.” This is attested by the 
general public’s usage of many of 
its catch phrases in every-day speech, 
notably the expressions “You'll be 
sorry” and “Let’s have the $64 ques- 


tion.” 


Baker's contestants are given a 
chance to show their sporting blood 
as well as their knowledge. The prize 
money doubles with each question 
answered in the category selected. 
One dollar is paid for the first answer; 
two dollars for the second, and so 
on down the line until the seventh 
or $64 question is popped. Anywhere 
along the line the contestant may 
elect to drop out and pick up his 
winnings. A “miss” along the line 
dumps his accumulated prize into a 
jackpot, which is split among those 
contestants answering a general ques- 
tion “at the end of the regular quiz 
session. Should the general question 
go unanswered, the jackpot is pre- 
sented to a worthy charity or military 
relief organization. 

Statistics show that contestants are 
about divided on the heeding or ignor- 
ing of audience advice. Also that men 
are more apt to shoot for the $64 
question than women. The dumb- 
like-fox females apparently figure 
that a bird-in-the-hand, etc., is a lot 
better than going home empty- 
handed like a lot of their plunging 
male contestants who want all or 
nothing. Despite this, the good old 
statistics show that men walk off 
with the biggest takes; also that the 
males are more daring in their selec- 
tion of difficult categories, leaning to- 


. « » Quiz Masters 


Three leading question-and-answer 
men of radio, top, Phil Baker who 
conducts “Take It or Leave It" (cen- 
ter) John Reed King who heads up 
Columbia's "Give and Take,” and 
(bottom) Bob Hawk, veteran in the 
quiz. field, who presides over show 
bearing his own name. (Photographs, 
courtesy Columbia Broadcasting.) 
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wards science, history, literature, and 
geography, while women prefer 


movies, popular music and fashions. . 


The category capitals of American 
states was up on the boards for 
months before being chosen by a con- 
testant. Then it proved a stickler for 
two of them in one night, both fail- 
ing to get past the second state. 

“A facetious crack about the orches- 
tra, myself, or the announcer, helps 
contestants get their minds off them- 
selves,” explains~Phil Baker. 

It is Phil’s theory that when .con- 
testants lose their self-consciousness, 
they are able to run through the ques- 
tions without hesitation, and he goes 
out of his way to help them conquer 
their first few minutes of microphone 
jitters. 

“The Bob Hawk Show,” brought 
to fruition after two years of intense 
planning by Hawk, succeeded his 
“Thanks to the Yanks” which was a 
popular success during the war years. 
The quipmaster became known to ser- 
vice men and women throughout the 
world who received thousands of cig- 


’ arettes given away through the war- 


time program. “The Bob Hawk 
Show,” an original idea by Hawk, is 
a lively audience participation pro- 
gram which provides abundant fun 
and laughter for both listeners and 
contestants. The quiz contestants are 
drawn from the audience and given 
cigarettes and cash for correct answers 
to questions. 


HEN THE program was still 
“Thanks to the Yanks,” fre- 
quently a serviceman who had re- 
ceived cigarettes would turn up at 


‘the studio to thank Bob Hawk in 


person. Once a soldier arrived on 
crutches and told an attendant he had 
made a special effort to come to the 
studio because a friend had desig- 
nated him to receive the cigarettes 
when he was in the hospital and 
they had given him so much pleasure, 
he hoped he could answer a question 
and send some cigarettes to one of 
his buddies still in the hospital. 
When Private Leon Evans of Dil- 


lon, Montana, answered a 2,000 cig- 


arette question correctly, he asked 


that they be sent to his mother, a 
WAAC with the U. S. Army in Flor- 
ida. When it came time for Mrs. 
Alec Burke of Rochester, New York, 


‘to designate the recivient of her 2.000 


cigarettes, she had difficulty deciding 
which of her six nephews in the 
service should receive them. She fin- 


ally made her choice and then Bob 
Hawk said he’d, send an additional 
1,000 cigarettes to each of the other 
five nephews. While most winners 
specified the cigarettes be sent to 
some friend or relative in the service 
occasionally one would choose a war 
hero. Once a contestant designated 
that his 3,000 cigarettes be sent to 
General Jimmy Dolittle “for distri- 
bution to his brave boys.” Another 


winner when asked to specify the- 


name of the person to receive his 
prize said: “I’m going into the Army 
on Monday. Can you hold up the 
cigarettes until I find out the name 
of my top sergeant: I’d like to send 
them to him.” 


Bz Hawk has done a great déal 
to move the quiz show out of 
the academic class and into real en- 
tertainment classification. His clever 
quips and human interest touches 
have done much to make his show 
one of the most popular programs 
on the air. 

“Give and Take,” is a fast-moving 
and popular audience participation 
laugh-getter that began last year. An 
example of the type of question John 
Reed King asks on the show was the 
one used in one of the first broad- 


casts. “Do you have any idea how’ 


many dirty dishes the little lady 
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rassles with in the kitchen sink in 
one year?” The men in the audience 
came nowhere near the right answer, 
and the women seemed to under- 
estimate their own achievements . . . 
until emcee John Reed King came 
up the with amazing total—26,280! 
The closest guess, surprisingly 
enough, came from a Miss not a 
Missus, who, haps with an eye 
on the future, 8 evidently investi- 
gated the business of matrimony with 


a practical: eye. The winner was 
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awarded a beautifully upholstered 
chair and a floor lamp. 

The shortage of everything is not 
apparent on the “Give and Take” 
show. Fabulous and extremely useful 
gift prizes such as electrical irons, 
watches, pressure cookers, toasters, 
and many other “ungettables” are dis- 
played lavishly for contestants to 

take” after they are able to “give” 
the right answers. 

Quiz shows are fast becoming one 
of America’s favorite pastimes. And, 
though they may come and go, it’s 
safe to say they'll keep on coming in 
one form or another for a long, long 


. time. 


Answers to 


Jackpot Questions 
(Continued from Page 36) 


. TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 

Walter Bedell-Smith. 

. General Omar Bradley. 

. Meéi-ling. 

Fred M. Vinson. 

Paris. 

F. H, LaGuardia. 

GIVE AND TAKE 

. Solomon, The Queen of Sheba. 

. Left-right. 

. Spark Plug. 

. Street cleaners. 

. Peas, pineapples, potatoes, pears, pump- 
kins, parsnips, parsley, pomegranates, 
persimmons, prunes, peppers. 

. Cushion, Russian horseman, priest's robe. 

. Song, flyer, stew. 

Tea. 

. Did you do it. 

. Full-grown when born. 

BOB HAWK QUIZ 
. Because Washington wasn't completely 
built until 1801. 
2. Never (scraped or wiped off if neces- 
sary). . 

. Blown in through a hose. 

. Peas and potatoes. 

. Short wave radio from shore to shore, 
renewed for final land distance. 

. The Village Blacksmith. 


S22 nIe 











. A shade darker. (Powder should never \ 


be lighter than the skin). 
. Postal. 


3 

4 

5 

6. 

7. Baltimore, Charleston and Salem. 
8 

9 

0. A garden full of weeds. 
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F@ FROM the main traveled high- 
ways, deep in the heart of Mis- 
souri, Viola, Mattie, and Clint Mar- 
tin have converted the sleepy town 
of Armstrong into one of the an- 
tique centers of America. They deal 
with members of an avid hobby group 
and keep pace with the phenomena 
of collecting by being constantly alert 
to the wildly changing trends of 
their business. 

In 1930 the Martins were plodding 
along with a hardware store that, to- 
gether with many another enter- 
prise in that depression year, was 
rapidly heading for disaster. The idea 
of dealing in antiques had never 
entered their minds. ‘They rarely even 
used the word. 

It was in that same year that a 
friend of Miss Viola called one day 
and said, “Do you want to buy a 


Buddha’s Ear?” 


“What on earth is that?” asked 
"Miss Viola. 

“IT haven’t the slightest idea,” her 
friend answered, “but it’s for sale. 
Someone’s having an auction over in 
Macon; would you like to go?” 


The two women went to Macon, 
Missouri the following day and found 
the bulk of the items being auctioned 
were Chinese works of art brought 
to this country. by a. traveler who al- 
lowed his pit ee Ren for the Orient 


Heirlooms Give New Life to Old Village 


-to run away with his purse. While 


the “Buddha’s Ear” a Chinese idol 
it seems, interested Miss Viola not 
at all, she was struck by the fact 
that many pieces, besides the prin- 
cipal collection, were bringing high 
prices. These were household articles 
the like of which Miss Viola had 
been discarding for years; things that 
were her mother’s and which she and 
her neighbors considered far too old 
fashioned for use. 

At that moment Miss Viola had an 
idea. If there was such a market for 
such old articles why not sell some 
herself and make a little pin money? 


Ww SHE returned to Armstrong 
she hung a basket on her arm 
and sallied out to her neighbors, 
where in dusty old attics and out- 
buildings she collected a number of 
odds and ends. 


“I didn’t know whether they were 


valuable or not,” Miss Viola says. 
“In fact I had no idea: whether any- 
one would want them so I stashed 
them away on some of the shelves 
of the store and forgot about them. 
Not long afterwards a girl in Fay- 
ette announced that for wedding 
gifts she would like to receive 
antiques. Word got around I had 
some. things, and very soon I had 
sold out my first collection and had 
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Antique seekers of America have discovered a 
rich source of supply in the Martin’s shop at 
out-of-the-way Armstrong, Missouri. 


Tom Durrett 


made several other trips to neighbor- 
ing attics to replenish my stock— 
which also soon sold out. 

“I made such a good profit I de- 
cided to collect in earnest.” 

Miss Viola copied a list of dealer’s 
names from an antique magazine, 
typed a list of items she had in stock, 
made a number of carbon copies and 
mailed them out. 

The response was instant and en- 
couraging, so encouraging, in’ fact, 
that it was not long until the hard- 
ware items began to be crowded out 
of the store and today no vestige of 
the older business remains. 

The land about Armstrong was 
astonishingly fertile hunting ground 
for heirlooms. Before the War Be- 
tween the States river steamers had 
pushed their way northward, up the 
Mississippi, west on the Missouri, 
carrying household furnishings the 
well-to-do farmers were ordering for 
their houses. Virginians, Kentuck- 
ians and Tennesseans, who had mi- 
grated to Missouri, had brought fam- 
ily treasures with them. In the large 
and comfortable houses they built, 
these cherished pieces, lovingly exe- 
cuted by expert craftsmen, held hon- 
ored places. 


pe A new generation, wanting 


new things, stored the old items" 


in copious attics where for years they 
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collected dust—and the patina of 
age. Fine old hand carved tables of 
solid walnut and rosewood were 
painted some functional color and 
used in the kitchen. Full sets of iron- 
stone and fine old vases were given to 
servants who used them as every day 
tableware. Fifty years and then a 
century went by until some persons 
with an eye for beauty began to dis- 
cover the hidden treasures. 


“Some of those old houses were 
crammed with priceless articles, and 
the owners hadn’t an idea of their 
worth,” Miss Viola says. “We got 
most of our first things ‘aa nearby— 
bought them cheap and sold them 
cheap. It was a long time before we 
began to realize that our prices were 
far below the current market value.” 


Now the three Martins so thor- 
oughly understand their business and 
have so laboriously searched for heir- 
looms that the shelves of their store 
are today packed with some 350 cake 
stands, 100 or more pitchers, over 300 
old lamp bases, 500 or more cruets 
and scores of odds and ends. When 
you go to the Martins’ for a soup 
tureen you don’t find only one or 
two from which to select, as in many 
antique stores, but instead there are 
a dozen or more. 


o™ oF the items are rare, like the 
spoon holder used by Jefferson 
Davis or the scales he used to meas- 
ure out calomel for the slaves, but on 
the whole the Martins choose to stock 
their store with items everyone can 
afford—things for average homes. 


They make from 5 percent to 50 
percent profit on their transactions. 
Sometimes an article they buy 
cheaply, and hold on the shelves for 
some time, suddenly becomes popu- 
lar and the demand raises the price. 


‘While they specialize in glass and 


china, they do carry some furniture, 
having taken over the uld Armstrong 
bank building for that purpose. They 
publish a catalogue of their items, sit 
back and await orders. Telegrams and 
long distance calls soon begin to pour 
in. 

“T'll never forget our first tele- 
gram,” Miss Viola says. “We were so 
thrilled we could hardly stand it. 
Now it’s an every day occurence, 
most of the calls coming from the 


Middle West and the West coast.” 


So far as Armstrong itself is con- 
cerned the Martins are exceedingly 


popular. Their business has raised 
the post office two grades higher, the 
Railway Express office does a thriv- 
ing business and the drugstore and 
restaurant are kept busy by the out- 
state visitors who yearly flock to this 
remote shop. 

Their enterprise is more than a 
business with the Martins. They have 
made many lifelong friends through 
it. 

“I wouldn’t change my life for the 
world,” Miss Viola says. “We meet 
the nicest, friendliest people and we 
try to make them feel at home here. 
Why, several families have moved in 
for the day, bringing box lunches 
with them.” 

The business has also broadened 
their scope and viewpoint. 

“You know,” Miss Viola says, “I’d 
never been out of the state before— 
now I travel over the entire coun- 
try in search of fine antiques, keeping 
my eyes and ears open for the un- 
usual and beautiful. 

“Many of our customers are from 
far away—California especially. In 
fact we got one order from a Holly- 
wood man for $900 worth of lamps.” 


To MORE people are aware of 
antiques than ever before. There 
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are several reasons for this, Miss 
Viola believes. For one thing, she 
says, good modern furniture is diffi- 
cult to get today. Twentieth Century 
assembly line production can seldom 
compete with the fine work of the 
old craftsmen. The patina of age, the 
quality of the fine woods increase the 
desirability of antiques. 


“There is another reason why lots 
of people are buying heirlooms to- 
day,” Miss Viola points out, “A fine 
old piece brings up a picture of past 
life in America that most of us like 
to think about.” 


Pointing to two small occasional 
chairs, Miss Viola says, “Take those 
for instance. Solid walnut and maple: 
Where can you find chairs like that 
today? They’re over a hundred years 
old and theyre still as sturdy as a 
rock. 


“People are no longer naive about 
antiques either. Just as we did, they 
study the subject carefully and shop 
around. They usually can spot an 
unscrupulous person trying to sell 
them a cheap imitation. Fortunately 
for the beginner, I believe most 
dealers feel as we do—that each cus- 
tomer is' a genuine friend—buying 
something that will be a pleasure for- 
ever.” 


... A LIST IS READY 
Miss Viola types the list. of values for mailing. 





































HIs Is A_ story about 
archery but it has its be- 
ginnings in another age- 
less pursuit, that of mak- 
ing a fire by friction. 

Aladdin’s lamp rubbing 
routine was no more far reaching in 
its effects than the fire an alert Boy 
Scout, Dudley W. Smith, made by 
rubbing two sticks together at a scout 
roundup back in 1922. 

Before a crowd of 6,000 persons, 
the Independence, Missouri, youth 
made a fire by friction in 7 3/5 
seconds for a world’s record. And out 
of that remarkable performance, 
which hasn’t been equalled to this 
day, came a part time business that 
provided funds for a medical educa- 
tion for himself and two other mem- 
bers of his scout troop, and indirectly 
stimulated the popularity of archery. 

During the war the company he 
founded discontinued the making of 
fire by friction sets but it has become 
one of the three largest of more than 
200 archery equipment makers. 

Having devoted the war years to 
supplying a large amount of bows, 
arrows, leather shooting gloves, and 
paper targets for the recreational 
programs of the armed forces, the 
Woodcraft Company, as it’s called, 
now is under full steam making 
archery equipment for the growing 
number of archers. 

Archery is no Johnny-come-lately 
among modern sports. Its comeback 
began over 100 years ago and though 
it has never captured the public 
imagination in the sense table tennis 
or badminton has, more expert bow- 
men have been developed among its 
intensely “loyal ‘ranks than were 
known in” olden times. 

But young Smith had no inkling 
of this--when he started filling the 
requests for fire by friction sets that 
descended upon him following his 
record-shattering performance. 

His first problem was in assem- 
bling a supply of yucca wood for 
use as spindles. He solved this by 
writing the express agent in Roswell, 
New Mexico, to enlist his aid in 
getting someone there to gather and 
ship yucca stalks to him. 

uts in the neighborhood were 
put to work skinning cedar bark from 
old posts for use as tinder, an inte- 
gral part of the fire by friction sets, 
and others were sent out to cut wil- 
low litnbs for bows. 





gat ‘Ehesband grip was fashioned from 
white pine sh 


suggested his materials be incorpor- 


ped*to size and the- - agreed and for several years the entire 
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dome of a coffee percolator inserted 
as a socket for the spindle. 

The flow of orders continued and 
soon two members of his patrol, 
Orvar and Alvin Swenson, were help- 
ing him. 

Smith’s sights were on medicine 
rather than manufacturing and when 
he finished junior college he enrolled 
at Columbia University but only after 
arranging with his two associates to 
keep the business going. 

While in New York young Smith 
called at the national ‘iastahecters. 








ated into their list of equipment in 
the scout manual. The officials 
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Prosperous archery project stems from Boy Scout’s feat 


of setting world’s record for fire-by-friction. 




















output of the back yard concern was 
shipped to scout headquarters. 


N 1927, Smith sold the business to 

the Swenson brothers for an 
amount sufficient to pay for his medi- 
cal education. He later became an 
orthopedic surgeon and during the 
war was overseas with the army. 

While shopping in a sporting goods 
store one day, one of the Swenson 
brothers picked up a bow and arrow, 
decided to add archery equipment 
to their line. By degrees the archery 
manufacturing business grew and 
provided funds for the pre-medical 


Peter Terrence 


studies of the two brothers at schools 
near their home shop. 

When they prepared to go east to 
finish their education in 1933, Ken- 
neth Smith, no relation to the founder 
but who had been associated with the 
project from the outset, became active 
in management; a 3-way partnership 
arrangement was set up that con- 
tinues at this time. 

Finishing at Harvard medical 
school in 1937, Orvar after several 
years at the Peter Bent Brigham hos- 
pital in Boston is now on the teach- 
ing staff at Harvard medical school. 
Albert became an orthopedic surgeon, 
first at the Crippled Children’s hos- 


.. . FLETCHING 


Futting the feathers on arrows 
calls for fast, adroit craftsmanship. 


“7 |. CUSTOM WORK 


Special archery sets call for hand craftsmanship. Here a shop 
wood worker is fashioning a bow from osage orange wood 
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pital in Oklahoma City and later in 
New York before going on duty with 
the army medical corp. 

ens 80 persons are now 
employed in making archery equip- 
ment at the Fdesatinecs. Ancaads 
plant. 

The modern archery bow is more 
or less a blending of the ancient 
English long bows that were thick 
and broad in the middle, and the flat 
style bows used by the Indians. 


New Thrills from an old sport , 


[ you RE ready for the cold plunge 
here goes: 

Stringing the bow: In stringing a 
bow, keep in mind that it is neces- 
sary to distribute the bend or strain 
equally on both ends, otherwise it is 
liable to break. 

To string a bow correctly—CFig. 1). 

Take the bow in the right hand 
in such a way that the flat side is 
toward you. 

Put the bottom bow-tip (the one 
to which the bowstring is perman- 
ently attached) in the instep of the 
right foot. 

Place the heel of the left hand on 
the back of the bow, so that the 
forefinger and thumb rest just below 
the loop of the bowstring. 

Pull the handle of the bow with 
the right hand and push the upper 
limb with the left. 

Slide the left hand toward the up- 
per bow-tip as the bow bends, letting 
the forefinger and thumb push the 
loop of the loose bowstring until it 
drops into the groove of the bow-tip. 


To Unstring the Bow Properly— 

Bend the bow in the same way as 
when stringing it, until the bowstring 
becomes slack. 

Lift the loop of the slack bow- 
string out of the bow-tip groove with 
the forefinger and let it slide down 
the bow. 

Nocking the Arrows and Beginning 
the Draw: 

To “Nock” an Arrow — (Fig. 2). 

Grasp the bow handle with the 
left hand exactly as it will be held 
in shooting. 

Hold the bow horizontally, with 
the back of the hand up and with 
the top limb (the one having the 
trade mark) to the right. 







Lay an arrow across the bow, just 
above the handle and touching the 
hand. 

Fit the nock of the arrow onto the 
bowstring in such a way that the 
cock feather (the odd feather in 
color) will be up or away from the 
bow handle. 

Place the pads of the first three 
fingers on the bowstring, with the 
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arrow between the first and second 
finger. 

To Begin the Draw—CFig. 3). 

Stand at a right angle to the line 
of shot, with the left side toward 
the target, and with the feet about 
fourteen inches apart. 

Turn the head facing the target 
and swing the bow from a_hori- 
zontal to a vertical position. 





(fig. 1) 


(fig. 2) 
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Hold the bow forward in the left 
hand with the elbow nearly extended. 

Take a deep breath and concen- 
trate on your point-of-aim. 

The Full Draw and Loosing the 
Arrow 

To Complete the Draw—CFig. 4). 

Draw the right hand back steadily 
until it touches the chin. 

Keep the fingers below the chin 
and anchor the right hand to a point 
on it, so that the nock of the arrow 


will be directly beneath the right 


eye. 

"Hold the bow absolutely steady 
and keep the right elbow in a con- 
tinuous line with the arrow. 

Hold the full draw about one sec- 
ond—just long enough to make sure 
your point-of-aim is correct. 

Regardless of whether the dis- 
tance you are shooting is long or 
short, always draw the arrow back 
to the same point. 

To Make a Good Release—CFig. 
5). 
Hold the arrow steadily and do not 
allow it to creep forward just before 
loosing it. 

Straighten the fingers and allow 
the string to slip off them. Except 
for this slight straightening of the 
three draw-fingers, there should be 
no other movement. 

Do not “twang” the bowstring to 
one side or pull it out of line in the 
act of releasing the arrow. 

Hold the same position without 
moving until the arrow has hit the 
target. 

A good release is of utmost im- 
portance. 

Standard events in target archery 


are called “rounds.” Each round spe- 
cifies the distances to be shot and 
the number of arrows to be shot at 
each_ distance. The American 
“round,” for example, is for men and 
women and includes: 30 arrows at 
60 yards; 30 arrows at 50 yards, and 
30 arrows at 40 yards. Six arrows 
are shot by each archer before the 
scores are tabulated. In the regula- 
tion 48-inch target, the points are 
scored as follows: gold, 9 points; red, 
7 points; blue,5 points; black, 3 points, 
and white, 1 point. An arrow which 
passes through the target, or which 
bounces off, counts as a hit for a 
score of 5 points. 


F= POPULAR priced bows, a Cuban 
wood known as dagame is used. 
The average person refers to the 
Cuban wood as lemonwood solely be- 
cause of its color. A year’s seasoning 
is required before the wood can be 
made into bows. Arrows in the same 
price range are fashioned from Port 
Orford cedar, from northern Cali- 
fornia or southern Oregon. It is white 
or amber colored and is shipped to 
the Independence plant in odd 
shaped “bolts,” split from logs to fol- 
low the grain. 

The championship equipment is 
made from Osage orange or hedge 
tree, as it is more commonly called. 
Farmers around Independence when 
planning to cut their hedges get in 
touch with Smith and he marks the 
tree portions that can be converted 
into bows. Less than 15 per cent of 
the trees he examines are suitable, 


he says. The osage wood is coated 
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with oil and allowed to cure for 
three years before being used. Yew 
wood is also used for championship 
equipment. 

The better grade of arrow is made 
of Port Orford shaft with a “footing” 
or a forward end of the South 
American wood known as “beef- 
wood” dovetailed into it. The arrows 
again are tipped with brass instead 
of steel, the latter being a war time 
necessity. 

Smith points out another factor 
that must be considered, the pulling 
weight. “This,” he explains, “is the 
pounds of pull which are required for 
a ‘full draw’ of an arrow of the 
proper length. 

“For women, the correct pulling 
weight is between 22 and 32 pounds; 
for men, 30 to 40 pounds, and young 
people, 15 to 24 pounds. 

“Of course, if you're going in for 
hunting with bow and arrow you 
will want a bow with a pulling 
weight of 60 pounds or more.” 


[ you think interest in archery is 
confined to coeds performing for 
rotogravure photographers you don’t 
know your way around in sport. You 
can write your own ticket, 

For those who like their thrills 
neat you can follow in the footsteps 
of Steward Edward White, T. Saxon 
Pope, Arthur Young and a few others 
who several years ago found game 
hunting with bow and arrow far 
more exciting than using high pow- 
ered rifles. Interest in this field is 
growing and the hunting season this 
year will find literally hundreds of 
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bowmen seeking deer and other game. 

Top man among bow and arrow 
hunters is Howard Hill, formerly of 
Alabama and more recently of Holly- 
wood, whose prizes include a big horn 
sheep, mountain lions, deer and black 
bears. He once shot an owl out of a 
tree 146 yards away and dropped a 
Wyoming elk at 135 yards. 

he Wilhelm brothers, Walt and 
Ken, when they are not making Wil- 
liam Tell look like an amateur with 
. their spine-tingling shooting demon- 
strations at sportsmen shows, hie off 
to Mexican waters to hunt game fish 
with bow and arrow. 

The average fan goes about his 
sport in an orderly, unhurried way, 
setting up his target in an open space 
and getting his exercise in shooting, 
walking, and stooping. When he gets 
wrapped up in the sport he usuall 
forms a club, arranges intra-clu 
matches, and competitions with a 
neighboring group or a shoot-by-mail 
or telegraph with a club in a distant 


city. 


HE MODERN archer knows that 
consistent scores depend upon 
correct shooting habits and the latter 
presupposes the proper equipment. 
“The archer,” points out Smith, 
“learns that a ‘full draw’ is necessary 
for consistency, irrespective of the 
shooting distance. 

“Watch an expert archer in action 
and you will see at ‘full draw’ his 
drawing hand is anchored solidly 
against the jaw bone with the point 
of the arrow resting on the knuckle 
of a bow hand. This drawing position 
should be the same for every shot. 

“With the anchoring point fixed 
and the bow arm extended you can 
see the length of the arrow required 
will vary in accordance with the arm 
length of the individual.” 

For (ll practical purposes arm 

length is directly proportionate to 
height, hence the archer keeps this in 
mind when selecting a bow and 
arrow. 
_ A woman who is between 5 feet 
and 5 feet, 3 inches should use a 
24-inch arrow, Smith advises, while 
a man who is 5 feet, 11 inches tall 
should use a 28-inch arrow. 

There’s a fixed relationship be- 
tween bow and arrow lengths, Smith 
adds. If you are using a 24-inch arrow 
the proper bow should be 5 feet; if 
your arrow selection is the 28-inch 
type a bow 5% feet long should be 
used. 


end 





Weather 
(Continued from Page 27) 


weather during the past fifty years 
or so, figured prominently in plans 
for the atomic bomb attack which 
finally ended the war last year. For, 
when in May of 1945, army leaders 
decided to launch this attack some 
time the following August, army 
weather experts were called in to 
furnish information as to the best 
week in that month for dropping the 
bombs. The survey system, by sup- 
plying this data, helped make history. 


A WEATHER hobbyist in Atlanta, 
Georgia, once ran an advertise- 
iuent for his millinery shop which 
stated that if more than .8 of an 
inch of rain should fall in Atlanta on 
Easter Sunday, he would refund $5 
on the cost of every hat sold to his 
customers. Although it did rain on 
Easter, only .4 of an inch was re- 
corded. This occasioned no surprise 
to the shrewd hat-maker who had 
devoted much time and energy to 
searching weather bureau records be- 
fore making his seemingly rash offer. 
Those records had shown that for 30 
years past, the average rainfall in 
Atlanta at that time of year had been 
a very small fraction of an inch. 


Of course Weathercasts, Inc. could 
have supplied this information and 
more in short order. At present, they 
offer a forecasting service of from 
6 hours to 3 days. As soon as certain 
back data on weather averages, means, 
extremes, and probabilities is com- 
piled, however, the service will be 
extended to from 5 to 7 days. Ac- 
cording to Joseph Marciano, former 
university instructor in meteorology 
who now heads up the firm’s re- 
search department, the 3-day pre- 
dictions have been found to be ap- 
proximately 75 percent correct; the 
5 to 7-day predictions between 55 and 
60 percent so. 


S° suRE are the firm members that 
the day is not far distant when 
every large manufacturing company, 
utility—in fact, any enterprise whose 
operations are influenced by weather 
—will need and avail itself of such a 
service, that they have already opened 
a branch office in St. Louis, Missouri, 


and are planning another for Boston, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Massachusetts, in the near future. 
Such rapid expansion suggests that 
the young men behind this idea are 
determined to take full advantage of 
the fact that weather, admittedly one 
of the greatest hazards to business, 
can be made a definite asset, instead. 


end 





Harvest of the Tides 
(Continued from Page 17) 


ships for $2. This contains four dif- 
ferent kinds of shells and founda- 
tions for earrings, brooches and other 
items, with full instructions, although 
Grant will tell you frankly that in. 
structions in shell novelty making 
tend to stifle originality. 


i, beewewars letters are received by 
Grant from parents who com- 
plain that since they live too far 
trom the sea shore, their children 
rarely if ever see sea shells. The 
would like them for their children’s 
sand boxes. To fili this demand, 
Grant now carries a full line of local 
shells suitable for the children’s sand 
boxes. He sends them out in $1 and 
$2 assortments. - 

The Jacksonville sea shell man re- 
ceives many peculiar orders. One 
man, living next door to the sea 
shore, wrote for a bracelet because he 
said he was too lazy to make one from 
the shells at his doorstep. The brace- 
let would be for his fifth wife, he 
wrote, adding that wedding rings 
were too expensive. 

According to Grant, the happiest 
slant on his business is the need for 
very little starting capital. Now, how- 
ever, the novelty maker usually car- 
ries a stock valued at from $1,500 to 
$2,000, which includes a variety of 
shells for every customer. For Grant, 
a tiny room, converted into a work- 
shop at the end of his city lot, has 
proven sufficiently large for his Sea 
Shell Products company. 

With virtually no chance of loss, 
for there is very little overhead and 
little chance of breakage, and with 
material always on hand from the 
sea, the dollar-making hobbyist, H. 
O. Grant, can see nothing but pro- 
fits in the future for his compara- 
tively new business. 


end 
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When the war cut off importations of sage 
a Tennessee man stepped in and by 
growing it has solved the problem of the 
sausage makers, improved his: health 


and profited financially. 


Mrs. R. J. Hufft and Karl Sabot 


The Crop that Spiced a Nation's Sausage 


W= you eat a piece of piping 
hot sausage along with your 
breakfast eggs you may have Robert 
E. Amett of Paris, Tennessee and 
his sage growing hobby to thank for 
that tangy quality which makes the 
difference between sausage and plain 
ground pork. 

For years before the war American 
packing companies depended upon 
Yugoslavia, Italy and Greece as the 
source of thousands of pounds of 
sage, the small but pungent herb that 
gives sausage as well as poultry dress- 
ing, sage biscuits, southern style corn 
beef hash and other favorites of epi- 
cures their zestful flavors. By 1941 
virtually the entire supply of im- 
ported sage had been used up and the 
residents of Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Italy had other things to think about 
than the satisfaction of American pal- 
ates. Sausage makers were desperate. 
The small home garden plots of sage 
simply didn’t produce enough of the 
het to satisfy the demand. 

About that time Arnett, who was 


recovering from an illness which had 
caused him to take leave from his 
work with a packing company, was 
advised by a friend that an ideal 
hobby for him would be the cultiva- 
tion of a sage patch. It would keep 
him out of doors, and provide health- 
ful exercise. Also, the friend added, 
there was a tremendous shortage of 
sage and it was just possible that not 
only could Arnett improve his health, 
he might be able to make a lot of 
money from his hobby. 

Arnett took a trip to the United 
States experimental farm at Belts- 
ville, Maryland, where considerable 
research had been done into the 
growing habits of sage and the pos- 
sibilities of cultivating the crop on a 
large scale basis. What he learned 
there whetted his interest to the point 
where he was ready to try his hand 
as a sage grower. So was born the 
American Sage company. 

Arnett’s first big problem was seed. 
It was scarce, even scarcer than most 
of the war scarcities and what was 


available cost $10 an ounce. At this 
point the big meat packing company 
for which Arnett had worked before 
his illness came to his rescue and 
provided enough seed to plant one- 
quarter of an acre. Many difficulties 
are involved in the growing and har- 
vesting of sage but Arnett learned 
enough that first year to enable him 
to increase his crop greatly the next 
year. Each year he became more 
expert and his 1945 crop, grown on 
ten acres of Henry County, Ten- 
nessee land yielded 10,000 pounds of 
sage. Arnett now is providing sage to 
more than 200 jobbers in Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Iowa, Nebraska, 
New Mexico and Kansas. 


N™ SELLING territories are being 
opened up constantly by Arnett 
and his wife, his partner in the enter- 
prise, and even though stiff compe- 
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. . » SHIPPING 


Part of the 10,000 pounds of sage 
Robert E. Arnett annually harvests 
from his 10 acre farm. 


. . . PACKAGING 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnett at work in 
their sage assembling room where 
they package the dried herb. 


tition may shortly be expected once 
again from the northern Mediter- 
ranean countries Arnett is firmly con- 
vinced that the business which he be- 
gan as a hobby will become perma- 
nent. 

“Many of our customers tell us that 
they prefer the flavor of our sage 
to that of the European grown herb,” 
Arnett says. “We are planning to in- 
crease our supply of sage this year 
so that we can fill the large bulk 
orders that are piling up and also 
take care of our small package busi- 
ness.” 

Arnett employs five persons during 
the planting season and ten during 
the harvesting season. Two women 
are employed about six months pack- 
aging the herb. And of course, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnett work hard con- 
ducting their business. 

Arnett obtained considerable in- 


formation about the art of growing 
sage from housewives who grew small 
garden patches and to whom the lore 
of sage growing had been passed on 
by their mothers. From government 
experimental farms and from Departt- 
ment of Agriculture publications he 
gleaned much valuable information. 

He learned that sage makes its best 
growth in a rich clay loam with a 
good supply of nitrogen available. 
Although that type of soil is best, 
sage will grow in a wide range of 
soils provided they are well drained 
and have a reasonable supply of ni- 
trogen. In the United States it grows 
well in the regions from Wisconsin 
south to centrat Georgia and through- 
out the eastern coastal states. In the 


extreme northern parts of the country, 
especially where the land is not well 
drained, too much winter killing oc- 
curs for sage to become a perennial 
crop. Good drainage is essential if 
it is desired to grow the crop as a 
perennial plant because an excessive 
amount of water in the soil during 
freezing weather results in winter 
killing. It is not considered profitable 
to grow sage as an annual. Sage does 
not grow well on a very light, sandy 
soil. The leaves are covered by a 
layer of fine hair in which the sand 
is readily held to the extent that the 
product may become unsuited for the 
market. 


SG‘ Is usually planted in rows, 
spaced two to three feet apart 
with the plants spaced six to twelve 
inches in the rows. Seeding may be 
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direct to the field or the plants may 
be started from seed or stem cuttings 
in a coldframe or greenhouse and 
transplanted in the early spring. 
Where only a few plants are desired 
or when seed is difficult to obtain the 
most satisfactory method of starting 
the plants is by stem cutting. 


One pound of good viable seed 
grown in a coldframe should produce 
from 12,000 to 20,000 seedlings, 
which are sufficient to plant an acre 
with the ordinary spacing. Cultiva- 
tion should be light and‘weeds should 
be kept from the field because the 
final dried product must be free of 
any foreign matter that might af- 
fect the flavor. 

Only the leaves and the small stems 





of the sage plant are prepared for 
the market by either hand picking or 
cutting with a mower and stripping 
the leaves from the stem, the latter 
method being considered the more 
economical of the two. Either method, 
however, involves considerable hand 
labor. Complete harvesting by ma- 
chinery appears to be unlikely, even 
in the future. 

A small crop can usually be har- 
vested the first year of planting, and 
thereafter the same planting should 
produce a crop for from two to six 
years if grown in a climate where the 
plants will survive the winter. After 
the first year it is sometimes possible 
to harvest two or three crops a season. 
Yield per acre will vary but in the 
first year from 200 to 600 pounds 
of dried sage leaves may be expected 
from each acre. Under favorable con- 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Teaching her own hobby to others 


brings increased pay to a summer 


camp counselor and increased 


pleasure to her pupils. 






Square Dance Specialist 


| was a rainy day at summer camp. 
I was telling some of the other 
campers about the square dances in 
my small town, when a counselor, 
desperate with restless children on 


her hands, passed by. 


“How about teaching us to square 


dance?” she asked hopefully. 


“Well, first we make a square .. .” 

I was starting something which, 
within the next three years, brought 
me almost $500. 


Most hobbies can be taught. 
Whether you carve totem poles or 
go fishing, you can teach what gives 
your pleasure. The added enjoyment 
is as important as the money you'll 
receive. 

There had never been a square 
dancing specialist at the camp before, 
but I had made my job. When I 
applied as a junior counselor the next 
year, the committee, remembering 
how well these country dances had 
been received, put me down as a 
specialist—with higher pay than most 
beginning counselors. Since then I 
have been teaching, not only at camp, 
but in the city at children’s centers, 
parties, and dances. 


I never studied dancing, nor had 
I taught before. My family discovered 
square dancing when we moved to a 
small town. Enthusiastic about the 
art, we ran impromptu affairs in the 
garage or on the lawn when company 
came. 

Most of our city guests did not 
know how to allemand left, and we 
soon found out. how much laughter— 
and exercise—there was in trying to 
teach them. Before we went to square 
dances, we would have a short ses- 


sion in the garage, so that they would 
be able to follow the calls. 

At camp I blundered through the 
first few classes, but soon I learned 
what to avoid. An album of records 
which the camp bought proved use- 
less. I had to learn to sing my own 
dances, so that I could cut out the 
difficult steps and adjust the tempo. 

I had no orchestra, no dance floor. 
If it was.a nice day, we moved out 
onto the meadow or the dirt road. 
We danced on old tent. floors and 
once, in bathing suits, out on the 
float. One boy fell into the lake. 


I learned an important point in any 
teaching: not to give long explana- 
tions. I try to start the class dancing, 
with directions as we go along, so that 
from the first moment there is a 
feeling of accomplishment. The in- 
structions are down to a formula by 
now: 

“Four couples form a square, facing 
in. Lady on the right . . . Bobby, see 
that Dotty stands on your right. Does 
everyone know who his partner is? 
Hold up your partner’s hand. That’s 
right. The person on the other side 
of you is your ‘corner’. 

“Now square dancing is just like 
marching; you do what I say. The 
first thing I’m going to call is grand 
right and left. Everyone face his 
partner, and shake right hands. Now 
go past your partner and give the 
next person your left hand. Now 
keep on going all the way around. 


Right hand, left hand . . .” 

Grand right and left is easy, and 
the class is always encouraged when 
it turns out well after a few tries. 
Then I sing the most simple dance I 
have, with nothing but this grand 


Edith Handleman 


right and left, swinging, promenade 
and circling. Sometimes I have to 
teach the littlest ones which is their 
right hand. 


| pen on even the 7-year-olds can 
learn the more complicated alle- 
mand lefts and dosydos. The children 
take pride in what they are doing. 
They learn to sing the calls for me 
and start asking when we can have a 
dance in the evening for the whole 
camp. 

At the evening program, some 
simple game like “Farmer in the 
Dell” gets even: the shyest into a 
circle. With the help of other coun- 
selors, I divide them into sets, putting 
some experienced dancers in each 
group. The children teach each other. 
And after only a week's work, I can 
have the satisfaction of seeing 15 sets 
swing into “Marching Through Geor- _ 
gia,” without a mistake. 

Then I run both beginners’ and 
advanced classes. Recently ‘the chil- 
dren have enjoyed making up their 
own dances, using popular tunes or 
camp songs. This is creative camping 
at its most satisfying. 

If I didn’t enjoy teaching children 
so much, I might find demand for 
this we a summer resort at — 

. The prospective specialist, 
we it uundedere or story-teller, 
should realize that there is a differ- 
ence in salary between private and 
institutional camps. 

At private camps a summer's wages 
usually runs in the hundreds, with 
room and board. At an institutional 
camp—YMCA, Scout, charity—sal- 
aries are more likely to vary from $50 
to $150. Some camps pay nothing. 
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In the city, jobs for the hobbyist 


are always open at recreation cen- 
ters like the Y’s. Though this may 
pay nothing, you will gain smooth- 
ness of presentation. A subject like 
mine, square dancing, also may be 
taught at parties. With an amplify- 
ing system I can lead quite a pal 
group; my camp experience has 
taught me to get along without music 
when none is available. 


Many of my techniques could ap- 


* ply to the teaching of your hobby. 


Start the group off doing something 
right away. Don’t nag or shout. Take 
it easy and allow time for chatter and 
laughter; it’s natural when people 
are enjoying themselves. Keep your 
smile; joke with but don’t embarrass 
those who make mistakes. 


met your activity for the be- 
ginner, and learn to anticipate 
mistakes. If you know interesting 
facts about the history of your hobby, 
insert them casually when people 
seem interested. And don’t aim for 
perfection; your pupils may be en- 
joying what seems to you a sloppy 
performance. 


Above all, communicate your en- 
joyment. If what you do brings you 
fun, it can be taught to others, no 
matter how specialized it is. Perhaps 
no one ever heard of a “trout-fly- 
tying” teacher. So what? You may 
send twenty boys home with a new 
interest and the added confidence 
that comes with skill. 


Create your job in recreational 


work. The best teaching comes with 


enthusiasm. If you are interested in 
something, those who learn from 


you will have fun. 


— END — 


Cotter Pin Jewelry 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the service. From the surplus stores 
he obtained sheet steel 21/1000 of an 
inch thick, which perfectly matched 


his cotter pins. 


Tracing a pattern of the stone on 
paper, he merely added four slim 
prongs to the pattern, transferred the 
pattern to the steel, and chiseled out 
the whole. After silver-soldering this 
piece to the cotter-pin ring, he bent 
the prongs up around the stone, and 
polished the finished piece on a 
buffing wheel. 


For socket- mountings on 
bracelets and ao. he soldered a 
shallow rim of steel on the flat steel 
backing, keeping the solder on the 
inside of the rim, so that after the 
mounting was chiseled free and pol- 
ished, it was impossible to discern 
the joint. 

The finished jewelry was all that 
Beckett for nine years had hoped that 
it would be. He soon had all the 
orders for custom-built jewelry that 
he could fill in his spare time. 

His natural enthusiasm for his 
product widened his market. Much 
interested in young people (he has 
no children of his own) he spends 
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hours teaching young friends his 
art, and also gives many public lec- 
tures on the subject. 


By this spring, the number of in- 
dividual orders for his work had 
grown so large that he found he could 
become independent of his job as a 
mechanic. He was approached by a 
local jeweler who offered him $12 
apiece for his steel mesh wristbands, 
if he could turn them out whole- 
sale. However, he is not sure whether 
he will accept that order, for he pre- 
fers making jewelry to individual 
order, which, at from $15 to $250 
per ring, will support him ade- 
quately. 






































“And This Is George’s Hobby” 
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extra dollars by 


TM, 


I WORDS interest you to the extent 
that you find entertainment in 
solving crossword puzzles, try mak- 
ing your own puzzles and see if that 
isn’t twice as much fun—and highly 
educational too. In addition to the 
pleasure and knowledge you will get 
there is also the possibility that you 
can market your puzzle if it meets 
certain requirements. Several maga- 
zines and newspapers pay a minimum 
of $5 for each crossword puzzle 
which they buy for publication. 

To make your own puzzle, first of 
all start with a diagram of, say, 11 
squares. Then fill in the blacks in an 
original symmetrical design, taking 
care not to have more than one sixth 
of the total number of squares in 
black. It is especially important that 
your puzzle be perfectly symmetrical, 
therefore check your black squares 
thoroughly to pa sure the pattern 
is identical, then proceed to insert 
your words. For the novice, it is 
recommended that short words of two, 
three and fowr letters be used, in 
order to get the feel of the thing, al- 
though it should be kept in mind 
that an excess of two or three letter 
words diminishes the chance that an 
otherwise saleable puzzle will be 
marketable. 

Unkeyed letters are taboo with 
editors. These are letters that link 
with other letters in but one direction, 
as across but not down. Abbrevia- 
tions, initials, symbols, notes of the 
scale, given names and_ obsolete 


words should be kept down to a 


minimum. No one word can be used 





You can add to your vocabulary and earn 






a second time in any puzzle. Foreign 
words, colloquialisms, poetic terms 
and possessives should also be 
avoided, whenever possible. 


Also unacceptable are compound 
words; trade names, the use of two 


_words in the space of one, coined 


words or an overabundance of very 
difficult words. Good taste in the se- 
lection of interesting words. is of 
primary importance. One should be 
discréet when using anatomical, phy- 
siological and medical terms. 


AVING COMPLETED your word en- 

tries, the next step is to number 
each word carefully, taking great 
pains to avoid the skipping of an 
vertical words. Check and vasliock 
your numbers thoroughly. When 
fully satisfied that nothing has been 
omitted, proceed to write up your 
key of definitions. This is equally as 
important as the puzzle itself, as a 
poorly outlined reference guide tends 
to depreciate the value of an other- 
wise good puzzle. 

Assuming that you have not had 
too much difficulty with your first 
attempts at puzzles consisting of 11 
squares, you may then go on to those 
of 13, 15, or 17 squares. If, in your 
frank opinién, a puzzle is unusually 
good and has sales possibilities, make 
neat, legible diagrams of sufficient 








Frank La Cava 


size to be read easily. Both the blank 
puzzle and the solved diagram as well 
as the key of definitions must be in- 
cluded. Only one side of the pa 
may be used, and it is necessary that 
definitions and numbers be typewrit- 
ten or neatly printed in- ink on a 
separate sheet or sheets. Be sure to 
include your name _— address and 
any accompanying data necessary, to 
insure the proper credit for your 
manuscript. 

At times when making a puzzle 
you will feel that you are just stuck 
and will want to let loose with a few 
cross words yourself! If you find that 
you are unable to proceed further 
(and your dictionary simply refuses 
to list any definition for something 
like “swietriod”) go back to the origin 


of the trouble and, if need be, re- ~ 


write the entire section. Oftentimes, 
the mere changing of one or two 
letters will do > a trick. But if you 
seem unable to extricate yourself 
from the labyrinth without becoming 
too involved, or if you find yourself 
getting a little too tired to think 
clearly, put the puzzle away for an- 
other day when you will then at- 
tack it with renewed vigor and in- 
sight. Do not allow yourself to be- 
come discouraged if your first try 
seems a bit amateurish. It’s bound to 
be, in most cases, But practice makes 
perfect and you'll soon find’ your- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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DOWN 


- One who buys and sells for another 
. Spanish province 

. Pronoun 

. Make lace 

. Employs 

. City in Oklahoma 
. Not supplied with men 
. Tear 

. Sheep cries 

. Suffix. 

. Containing nitrogen 

. Inveigle 

. Preposition 

. Light textile fabrics 

. Province in N. Chile 

. Drop of lacrimal fluid . 
. Gratuity 

. Most destitute of sight 


J 




















. Conflagration 
. Wrath 
. Always (Latin) 











. Dutch cheese 
. Large rodent 
. Passes inward 























. Spear 

. Pain 

. Experiment 

. Meadow 

. Color - 

. Compare (ab.) 
. Exclamation 
























































ACROSS (Answers to puzzle on page 64) 


. Cheerful 

. Polite 

- Keep 

. Nicotinic acid 

. Conjunction 

. Victory 

- Triturate tablet (ab.) 
- Box for packing 
. Feminine name 

- Hindu garment 
. Prepares for publication 
. Explosive 

- Nervous twitch . 
. Destroy 

. An innkeeper 

. Navigate 

. Heroic poem 

. Scampered 

. Fu 

; Before 

. Conclusion 

. Citrus fruit 

. Elevated table-land 
. Conceded facts 
. Likely 

. Parent 

. Lenient 

. Pronoun 

. Draws sketches 

. Mountain climber 
. Reiterate 

. Exact transcripts 





pom pas wiTH the August issue 
and continuing until further no- 
tice PROFITABLE HOBBIES will 
pay $7.50 for the best original cross- 
word puzzle submitted each month 
for publication. Each entry must in- 
clude the unsolved puzzle diagram, 
the solved diagram and the key of 
definitions. The puzzle and its solu- 
tion will be printed in the same issue 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES but on 
different pages. A signed statement 
to the effect that the puzzle is original 
with the sender must accompany each 
entry. One person may submit as 
many entries as he or she likes. All 
entries become the property of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES and none 
can be returned to the senders. Judges 
will be members of the editorial staff 
of PROFITABLE HOBBIES and 
their decision will be final. In case of 
a tie duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
All entries for the August contest 
must*be postmarked not later than 
midnight, June 27. 

(Continued .on page 64) 
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book \ ast A BEAUTIFUL handbag! 
I don’t believe I’ve seen an- 
other like it.” 

Mrs. Cecil Ostach stroked the soft, 
pearl grey felt of the pocketbook she 
carried. “And you won't,” Mrs. Os- 
tach replied, confidently. “I made 
this one myself because I couldn’t 
find one to suit me.” 

“Oh, not really?” exclaimed her 
friend, “May I see it?” 

Mrs. Ostach was agreeable. The 
draw strings were spread to demon- 
strate its roominess. 

The conversation ended with her 
friend exacting Mrs. Ostach’s prom- 
ise to make her a fuchsia handbag 
with beige monogram and stitching. 
When finished, this new bag added 
fillip to a beige suit. Two more bag 
orders followed, and when these were 
completed, Mrs. Ostach’s phone be- 
gan ringing regularly. 

She was in business without .know- 
ing it. 

At her home in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, she’s found bag making a 
highly profitable spare time activity, 
especially since she’s learned to cut 
out, not one bag, but half a dozen at 
a time. The seams for 20 bags, she’s 


He's Paid for Fun 


James Rader 


M*« HOBBY is watching baseball 
games. Nothing unusual about 
that you may say. But wait a minute. 
Instead of laying down my cash to 
see a game, | get paid for sitting in 
the ball park. 

As a niember of the Official 
Scorers of Dayton, Ohio, I have 
scored and written up for the morn- 
ing newspaper 284 hard ball games 
and 222 soft ball games in the last 


slay, Bags of MONEY 


Betty Goodman 


found, can be run on her sewing ma- 
chine in an hour. For the finishing 
touch she fashions monograms and 
embroidered edges, usually blanket 
stitched—work that can be done while 
sitting in the living room in the eve- 
ning listening to the radio or talking 
to her husband. / 

A teacher by profession, and one 
who enjoys her work too much to 
give it up, Mrs. Ostach had long felt 
the need of some hobby to occupy 
the several hours of free time, parti- 
cularly during the school holiday 
seasons and the long, payless sum- 
mers. 

“Wouldn’t you just know,” she 
exclaimed, “a big woman like me 
would have a sitting hobby?” 

Her equipment is simple, a sewing 
machine for the seams; a few yards of 
fine quality felt with threads in colors 
to match; and every obtainable shade 
of embroidery yarn. 

Making these bags is so simple 
that at first she felt guilty about tak- 
ing money for them. In vain she 
tried to tell her customers how they 
could make their own bags. 

“Just cut your felt,” she would say, 
“turn down a cuff, and sew up the 
seams ...” but she never got any 
further. Most women, she discovered, 
didn’t want to bother. If they had, 
they could have followed Mrs. Os- 
tach’s designs and instructions, as 
easily as she had copied them origin- 
ally from monograms, pictures, and 
expensive accessories carried by other 


women. 


4 
eighteen years. I have spent almost 
800 hours keeping the official score 
at ball games. All of this has been 
outside my hours as an employee of 
General Motors in Dayton. 

Many people think the thrills in 
baseball are confined to the Big 
League games. But the biggest thrill 
of my life came in July, 1935, when 
I was appointed official scorer for a 
game between the Farmer’s Union 
Insurance Co. of Des Moines and the 
International Printing Inks of Battle 
Creek. The game was played in Day- 
ton for the sandlot baseball champion- 


- mother of a 
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It soon became ordinary for one 
woman to order three, even six ba 
as gifts, each bag being individually 
styled and initialed. 

One day, Mrs. Ostach made a min- 
iature bag as a birthday present for 
a 5-year old girl, and unknowingly 
started a new line. The bag was made 
of white felt, ornamented witha 
sprig of*brightly colored flowers, and 
with it went a little Dutch cap of the 
same material and similarly orna- 
mented. 

Mrs. Ostach presented the bag at 
the little girl’s birthday party and it 
met with high favor. Several of the 
young guests wanted bags for them- 
selves and rather than take orders at 
a social gathering, she left early, 
thinking to escape the mothers who 
had accompanied their children to 
the party. But her telephone started 
ringing the next morning and within 
a week she had orders for many of 
these little cap and bag outfits. Every 

Tittle girl from 6 to 16 
seemed to want her daughter to have 
one of these outfits, and often the 
mother would order a matching out- 
fit for herself. These mother-and- 
daughter outfits became especially 
popular and were almost uniformly 
good, since the Dutch cap is uni- 
versally becoming. 

Today Mrs. Ostach accepts only as 
many orders as she can fill without 
feeling harassed. Bags, she says, are 
her best item. They are easiest to 
make, bring the best return. She be- 
lieves she could, if she chose, build 
a profitable, full-time business on this 
item alone. But she prefers to keep 
her business on a hobby basis. It is 
more enjoyable that way. 


end 





ship of America. 

Battle Creek won the game 1 to 
0, scoring a run in the last half of 
the ninth inning, but the real hero 
of the contest was a gangling 16- 
year-old Iowa farm boy, pitcher for 
the Des Moines team. He struck out 
18 batters and ——- et re 
His only opponent who got beyon 
second ae the man who scored 
the winning run. 

I wrote the story of that game and - 

redicted a great future for the kid 
sare Iowa. I was right. His name 
was Bob Feller. 
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B Bcause of a hobby adopted werd 

50 years ago by a young hig 
school graduate, Wilbert E. Long- 
fellow, thousands of people are now 
living who otherwise would have 
drowned. 

Ever since he left school to take a 
job as a waterfront reporter on the 
Providence Telegram Longfellow’s 
chief purpose in life has been to 
“waterproof America.” To him a 
waterproofed America is one in which 
every inhabitant is a swimmer and 
every swimmer a life saver. The 
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fact that an estimated 80 million 
Americans now seek recreation in 
and on the water seems to Long- 
fellow, for many years now the 
American Red Cross’s No. 1 water 
safety expert, a decidedly unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. He believes 
the number should be 130 million, 
the majority of whom could easily 
be active swimmers. _ 

“I am often asked,” Longfellow 
says, “whether everyone can learn to 
swim. My answer is, yes, if they want 
to keenly enough, and if they have 


enough confidence in their teacher. 
I have taught childrén to swim in 
one lesson, and I have had equal suc- 
cess with adults. But they had a 
strong desire to swim and trusted 
implicitly what I said. 

“One adult was a dentist whose 
muscles were completely under the 
control of his mind. I explained the 
principles of floating and propulsion 
to him and got him afloat face down 
in a gliding position, and exhaling. 
In no time I had him doing an over- 
hand stroke for 20 to 30 yards. That 
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a new generation 


was in salt water at Coney. Island. 
In Florida I taught a woman to swim 
100 feet on her back or face in two 
days’ lesson time. She had confidence 
that what I told her was correct and 
followed my instructions to the letter. 
Too many persons have suffered from 
the pranks of would-be teachers, us- 
ually relatives, with resulting loss of 
confidence. Here is a formula for 
swimming: Take 99 parts confidence 
with ¥% part of breathing and 2 part 
stroke. Put them together in water 
of comfortable temperature and 
known depth. Take frequently under 
supervision of someone who knows 
swimming and you will swim.” 


(_ OVERING the Providence water- 

front in his youth, Longfellow 
was appalled at the number of 
drownings which he reported. Soon 
he realized that most of them could 
have been prevented if only swim- 
ming ability and life saving know- 
ledge had been more widespread. He 
decided to dedicate his life to the 
cause of water safety and as a first 
step he himself mastered every de- 
tail of swimming and life saving 
methods. Then he began to impart 
his knowledge to others and to organ- 
ize them into volunteer life saving 
bodies. In 1905, in recognition of his 
efforts, he was made state superin- 
tendent of the U. S. Volunteer Life 
Saving Corps, a young but growing 
organization with headquarters in 
New York City, and was given the 


title of Commodore, in lieu of any 
salary. 

His transfer from water front to 
state house reporter did not divert 
Longfellow from his purpose. He 
went to the state legislature and 
through friendly members asked that 
it appropriate $2,000 for the purpose 
of buying life saving equipment and 
teaching life saving. He got $200 but 
used that so well that eventually the 
legislature voted the full $2,000. In 
less than two years Longfellow was 
able to show a 50 per cent reduction 
in the number of drownings in Rhode 
Island. 

Then suddenly tragedy struck 
Longfellow in the form of a spinal 
disease that made it necessary for him 
to be placed in a plaster cast. He was 
given a life expectancy of only a few 
months. But instead of giving up the 
fight Longfellow banished all 
thoughts of his physical condition 
from his mind and concentrated on 
plans for his waterproofing program. 
He dreamed of the day he would get 
back in the water and cleave it with 
effortless strokes under a warm blue 
sky. Within a year his dream ap- 
proached reality. Hinges were placed 
on his cast to permit movement and 
Longfellow was able to enter the 
water and restore strength to atro- 
phied muscles by mild swimming ex- 
ercises. By 1911 he was completely 
recovered. He did not return to news- 
paper work but became the salaried 
superintendent of the U. S. Volun- 
teer Life Saving Corps at its New 























Morgan Dennis 


York headquarters. 

When the governing body of the 
Life Saving Corps refused to go 
along with Longfellow in the organ- 
ization of a nation wide life saving 
program he went to the Red Cross in 
Washington and urged that body to 
take the lead. As a result a program 
was formulated and adopted by the 
Red Cross in 19]4 and Longfellow 
was appointed to take charge. During 
the first year of its operation 267 men 
were trained as members of the Red 
Cross Life Saving Corps. By 1924 
membership in the corps had reached 
50,000 men and women. The year 
1928 saw 39,000 persons trained. In 
1945, a record year, 396,727 water 
safety certificates were issued for 
completion of courses in swimming 
and life saving, bringing the total 
issued since 1914 to 4,170,923. 


A CHANCE encounter with a group 
of English born millworkers 
started Longfellow on his long and 
ultimately successful advocacy of the 
prone pressure method of artificial 
respiration which he is convinced has 
been one of the major factors in re- 
ducing the number of deaths by 
drowning. Visiting the town of Gray- 
stone, R. I. one day, Longfellow saw 
a group of workers surrounding the 
prone body of a man who had just 
been pulled out of the water. Joining 
the men, Longfellow immediately 
noted that the methods which they 


were using in an attempt to resuscitate 
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the victim were different than any 
he had noted before. At that time 
the conventional method of inducing 
artificial respiration was to roll the 
victim over a barrel or place him on 
his back and exert pressure on his 
lungs. However, the fact that the sub- 
ject was on his back frequently made 
breathing difficult because of the 
lack of drainage of fluids from the 
mouth, nose and throat, and because 

















of the greater possibility of obstruc- 
tion by the tongue. 

The Englishmen, several of whom 
had just returned from a visit to 
their native land, were employing a 
method evolved by Dr. Edward S. 
Shafer, an anatomist on the faculty 
of the University of Edinburgh. Only 
the year before he had visited 
America and lectured on his method, 
for the invention of which he was 
later knighted, but only a few medi- 
cal men here had become acquainted 
with his work. 

To carry out the Shafer method 
you straddle the victim, who lies face 
down. You place the palms of your 
hands on the small of his back with 
your fingers over his lower ribs. You 
bend your body slightly forward so 
that the weight of the shoulders can 
be brought into play. While slowly 
counting one, two, and with the 
arms held straight, you swing for- 
ward slowly, until the shoulders are 
over the hands, so that a part of the 
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weight of your body is gradually 
brought to bear on the victim’s. While 
counting three, move backwards, thus 
removing all pressure from the sub- 
ject. After an interval of two seconds, 
you return to movement one. The 
process should be continued until 
natural respiration is restored, or until 
a physician pronounces the victim 
dead. 

The amount of air exchanged per 
minute by use of the Shafer system 
is approximately 6,760 cubic centi- 
meters, as compared with 6,357 in 
the natural breathing process, and 
only 3,302 under the so-called Hall 
system, which had been the most 
popular prior to Shafer’s invention. 
Even the Hall system was considered 
better than the system used as early 
as 1774 by which the pipe of a bel- 
lows was inserted in one nostril of 
the subject while the other nostril 
was closed and air was forced into 
lungs and then expelled by pressing 
the chest. 

¢€Continued on Following Page) 


. . » SHE SWAM HER WAY TO FAME 


From national swimming champion to MGM star—that's the story of Esther Williams. 
The young swimmer attributes her beauty and trim figure to the hours she spent in 


the water. 


NO ONE NEEDS TO DROWN 


swimmers do not drown. 
It is the half baked, incomplete swim- 
mets who lose their lives because they 
do not have the skills to meet the 
simplest emergencies, such as how to 
turn around in deep water, and how 
to change from a swimming to a 
floating position for a rest. 
Most drownings in America are in 
water seven to nine feet deep and 


M™ YEARS ago I discovered that 
good 


within ten yards of shallow water. 
The age range of 15 to 19 years is the 
most dangerous. They are the show 
off years during which many weak 
swimmers drown trying to exhibit 
skills which they do not actually 
possess. That is why I believe in 
water proofing boys and girls before 
they are 12. 

Conteaps are uncomfortable for 
swimmers but are not necessarily 





fatal. Fear is the ingredient which 
coupled with cramps causes deaths. 
I have seen a long distance swimmer 
stroke along for hours with cramps 
in his calf or thigh and eventually 
kick them out. Hand pressure relieves 
foot or calf or leg cramps. A sensible 
precaution to avoid cramps is to wait 
a reasonable time after meals before 
entering the water. 


Wilbert E. Longfellow 
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T DEMONSTRATION by the Eng- 
lishmen was enough for Long- 
tellow and he immediately set out to 
spread tne knowledge of the Shafer 
iuethod. He was attacked by a group 
ot medica! men in New York City 
who contended that it was physio- 
logically impossible to restore breath- 
ing by the prone pressure method. 
Longtellow immediately took the is- 
sue to the New York Academy of 
Medicine which rendered an opinion 
that the prone pressure method was 
superior to any other. In 1927, at the 
instigation of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, a conference was held to ar- 
rive at a standardization of artificial 
respiration techniques and_ the 
method finally adopted was substan- 
tially the same as the Shafer method 
for which Longfellow had fought so 
valiantly in 1909. 

The year 1909 saw Longfellow en- 
gaged in extensive missionary work 
tor the Shafer method. He taught 
it to New York harbor police, to rie- 
men, to life guards, schools and col- 
leges. In some instances the new 
method was received almost too 
enthusiastically. Longfellow remem- 
bers the occasion when a group of his 
young followers decided to give arti- 
ficial respiration to a man who had 
been pulled from the water appar- 
ently in a semi-drowned condition. 
Half way through the rather drastic 
manipulations of the Shafer method 
the subject let out a yell of protest, 
rose shakily to his feet and staggered 


away. His was a case of advanced 


inebriation; too much alcohol in the 
blood stream instead of not enough 
air in the lungs. 


AN EXPERIENCE of Longfellow 
while instructing New York har- 
bor police in swimming methods 
taught him never to take anything 
for granted where human beings and 
deep water are concerned. A new 
pupil informed Longfellow that he 
hadn’t done any swimming for about 
ten years. “If you ever swam before, 
you can now,” Longfellow told the 
man. “Jump in.” : 

Rather reluctantly the man fol- 
lowed Longfellow’s command and al- 
most instantly disappeared from sight 
as the waters of the East River closed 
over his head. 

“I had to go in for him,” Long- 
fellow recalls. “He was plenty husky 
and plenty frightened and it was then 
that I learned the technique of the 








*‘How dear to my heart are 
the scenes of my childhood.” 


Swimming Tips 

1. Learn from one who knows; 
trust him; give him full 
cooperation. 

2. Swimming is 99 parts con- 
fidence and one part skill, at 
the start. 

3. The water is your friend 
and ally—provided you don’t 
fight it. 

4. Stroke is the least important 
survival skill. 

5. Breathing, balance and 
buoyancy are the best bets. 

6. Dubs drown displaying 
their deficiencies. 

7. Swim always with a partner. 

8. It’s not how fast, but how 
long and far you can swim 
that counts. 
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East River life saver. Put him against 
the piling and hold him in place or 
he will hold you against the barn- 
acles.” 

Longfellow learned another les- 
son the hard way, and as a result 
has always stressed the dangers in- 
volved in diving into unknown 
waters. ; 

“Once at Belle Isle, Connecticut,” 
he relates, “I came to a float with 
two others at low water. One jumped 
. in and found it was waist deep. At 
the other end of the float the second 
bather stood in waist deep water. I 
can take a shallow dive in the middle, 
I figured to myself, and I dove. I 
struck a rock which the silt laden 
water had hidden. The rock was 
covered with long, sharp oyster shells 
one of which cut a deep gash in my 
forehead. Another slashed my bath- 
ing suit and legs as it raked across 
me. I came up streaming blood from 
a dozen cuts, and that ruined our 
plans for a bathing party. We had 
to look up a doctor, and since it was 
Sunday the search was difficult. He 
sewed me up with pink silk, from 


. . . FUN AHEAD 


These children are in for an hour of 
supervised sport as they head for a 
swim. Trained instructors will see that 
they attain confidence and learn 
proper strokes. 


which he boiled the color in the 
sterilizing process. I learned about 
diving from that incident.” 

Today Longfellow is assistant na- 
tional director of the American Red 
Cross First Aid, Water Safety and 
Accident Prevention Service. He 
travels more than 25,000 miles an- 
nually to teach and dramatize his 
knowledge and the skills of first aid, 
life saving and water safety. He lec- 
tures and demonstrates before approx- 
imately 100,000 persons annually. At 
64 he has the same crusading zeal 
that impelled him as a youth to 
adopt and stick to a hobby whose 
profits can only be measured in the 
most valuable of all currency—human 


lives. 
Photographs by MGM 
and American Red Cross 












determination, 


. . » SWIMMING BEAUTY 


Esther Williams demonstrates the free style stroke that 
won her national swimming titles. As in all sports, confi- 
dence comes first—stroke perfection follows practice and 
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. - » HIS HOBBY SAVES LIVES 


For almost 50 years Wilbert E. Long- 
fellow, of the Red Cross, has devoted 
his time to spreading the knowledge 
of water safety. 
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Continued From Inside Front Cover 

netted me an A in my magazine 
article writing course here at Syracuse 
university.” 


HINGS TO watch for in next 

month’s PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES: Bill York’s instructive and en- 
tertaining piece on the hobby that 
keeps fishermen content when they 
can’t be on or by the water—tying 
flies; and James Young’s article on 
the collector’s dream—a small theater 
in Pittsburgh devoted entirely to dis- 
playing the collections of various 
hobbyists. There will be more than 
twenty other stories plus numerous 
entertaining shorts and all the usual 
departments. Speaking of depart- 
ments, we hope before too long to 
have interesting announcements con- 
cerning the establishment of new de- 
partments for which many of you 
have been asking. 

The two people on our cover this 
month are Captain Earl Fleet, a pilot 
for Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc., and Miss Virginia Suther- 
land, hostess for the same organiza- 
tion. 





rs TIME now for you readers to take 
the floor. 


Vherlore'n 0 eaty 


YOU SAY 


frre YEARS OF experience in all 
phases of the publishing and 
printing business I can appreciate 
the problems involved in launching 
such a publication as PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES. It appeals to me since I 
first saw the publication as a worth- 
while venture. 


M“ I suggest that hobbies and 
especially profitable hobbies are 
subjects that particularly interest and 
intrigue men and women of advanced 
years who have arrived at a point in 
life where they have the time and 
often the money to satisfy their own 
peculiar interests. 

Clarence V. Sayles 

Kansas City, Mo. 


I THINK your magazine is a wonder- 
ful tonic for small business, of 
which we are going to need a great 
deal after the war and during the 
reconversion period. The encourage- 
ment given by your magazine w'll 
help people survive under difficult 
circumstances. 

Elizabeth C. McCrimmon 

Puente, California. 


BELIEVE PROFITABLE MHOB- 


BIES to be the finest magazine | 
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have ever read, and after reading it 
from cover to cover I found a hobby 
that I had been intending to try for 
a long time. Now I have started it 
and am already in business. Many 
thanks to you for such a magazine. 


Mrs. William H. Hardy 
Arbritus, Maryland. 


I ENJoy reading PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES more than any maga- 
zine I have ever read. I don’t know of 
any way to improve it except to make 
it longer with more stories. 


Everett Cook, 
Apache, Okla. 


j HAVE read your magazine in a li- 
brary of the Bruns General hos- 
pital and think it would be a nice gift 
for my mother, who is an invalid. 


Neva L. McGlamery, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


I READ my first issue from cover to 
cover and got many good pointers. 
I feel sorry for a person who has no 
hobby in times like these. I did notice 
however, a certain sameness in all the 
articles. I believe a few more diagrams 
and “how to do it” articles would be 


of benefit. 


Early Watkins, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 








Costumes by Muriel 


(Continued From Page 24) 


in the home where she can make sure 


her children are having proper care 
and yet pursue a fascinating career. 
Her profits will enable her to hire 
someone to do the housework, and 
there is no limit to the amount of 
designing and sewing work available 
in the average community. Muriel 
suggests that the beginner start by 
designing and making the type of 
clothes she does best. As a source of 
customers she suggests as possibilities 
the public school, the dancing school, 
clubs and musical groups that need 
costumes. Shops for children often 
offer a beginner an opening in the 
children’s clothing and costume line. 

Even though her first excursion 
into the sewing field was somewhat 
disastrous, Mrs. Leslie, is convinced 
that her original impulse was cor- 


rect, and her father, luxuriating in 
his comfortable shirts, long ago for- 
gave her. 


Spice For Nation 
(Continued from Page 48) 


ditions the second year should yield 
from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds if two 
cuttings can be made. 


T° BE prepared for market the 


leaves must be dried. Drying 
should be done in the shade and 
should be continuous until com- 
pleted, otherwise the herb tends to 
become discolored and is not readily 
accepted on the market. Drying may 
be hastened by a slow fire in a drying 
shed or common tobacco drying barn. 
Dried sage intended for bulk distri- 
bution is baled. Otherwise it can be 
placed in small packages for small 
sales. Sage loses its flavor with age 


and for this reason should be mark- 
eted as soon as posisble after being 
harvested. 

One of the advantages of sage cul- 
tivation is that the herb can be grown 
in conjunction with such crops as 
tobacco and hops with a proportion- 
ate decrease in equipment costs. Hot- 
beds, transplanting machinery and 
drying barns can be used for all three 
products. 

Sage is considered an unusually 
hardy product and is seldom seriously 
affected by plant diseases or insects. 

Although Robert Arnett is confi- 
dent that a market for his sage will 
continue even after foreign imports 
are resumed, he is philosophical about 
the possibility of prices falling below 
production costs. 

“My sage growing has improved 
my health and made money for me,” 
he says. “If raising sage ceases to 
be profitable, well, we'll just give it 
back to the Indians.” 
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At 87 busy California woman attributes 
her good health and good nature to her 
hobby of making barbecue aprons. 


Her Hobby Began at %() 


Nancy Crowell 


ILVERY-HAIRED Old ladies who sit 
back bataed in an aura of lav- 
ender and old lace may make a pretty 
picture. But that’s about all they're 
good for according to etticient Mrs. 
Effie Sutton, Alhambra, California 
business-woman, waose apron making 
hobby led her into the world of com- 
merce after her eightieth birthday. 
Today, at eighty-seven, Mrs. dut- 
ton carries on a thriving trade extend- 


ing even beyond the borders of the 


United States. She is swamped with - 


orders—so many that filling all is an 
impossibility. But, offsetting the exer- 
tion and the long hours which it re- 
quires, her work leaves her keen- 
minded, witty as a sharp teen-ager, 
financially independent and filled 
with a zest for living. People are in- 
teresting to her. Fan mail is exciting. 
And dinner engagements with gentle- 
men friends are gala occasions. 

The story of the diminutive lady 
and her hobby goes back to a day 
several years ago when Mrs. Sutton’s 
nimble fingers created a gay, at- 
tractive apron. She found the diver- 
sion entertaining. So she made an- 
other, and still another. Today the 
same sort of aprons are sold under 
the trade name Effie Sutton Barbe- 
cue Aprons, and may be found in 
homes the world over. 

Mrs. Sutton, a widow hailing orig- 
inally from Kentucky, works alone, 
hiring no help. There are reasons. 

“Each apron is guaranteed to the 
nth degree,” she says. “And I just 
can’t trust anyone elese to touch 
them.” She proudly adds: “You see 


the stores count on my work.” 

And work she aoes, arising at 9 
o'clock in the morning and working 
until midnight. During the holiday 
season these hours are extended from 
5 o'clock in the morning until mid- 
night. 

“But work that you love,” she ex- 
plains, “is salvation. You can always 
get by if your mind is busy. And 
somehow worries and troubles never 
affect you so much if you're interested 
in something which occupies your 
attention. Why work keeps you 
young.” 


H® INTENSE disapproval of idle 
old age impelled Mrs. Sutton 
to begin the hobby which has taken 
on the proportions of a career. Un- 
able to relax, she had busied herself 
with every type of sewing from em- 
broidery to quilt making but they held 
no appeal for her. Then she made 
that first apron. It was a simple, 
peasant-like creation, not difficult to 
make. Simultaneously its lines were 
smart and its design gave the creator 
an oportunity to dabble with brilliant 
color contrasts. The wide waistband 
was cut on an upward curve, two 
thicknesses of material deep, giving it 
a girdle effect. The band, which 
ended in wide sashes, was a solid 
color. The gathered skirt, of flowered 
material, was full and included an- 
other wide band of solid color. Until 
the current cotton shortage, she 
adorned bands at both waist and hem 
with row upon row of contrasting 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


binding. The whole, when com- 
pleted, was flattering and slenderiz- 
ing to any wearer. 

At first Mrs. Sutton presented the 
aprons to her friends as gifts. She 
pressed them upon willing recipients 
until the conscientious beneficiaries 
would not accept any more. Mean- 
while Mrs. Sutton was gaining an in- 
defatigable skill in her work, turning 
out a half dozen or more aprons a 
day. ‘They began piling up. 

Not the type to be daunted by any 
exigency, Mrs. Sutton pnt out 
one day, a box of aprons tucked under 
her arm, and began canvassing for 
buyers, door to door. : 

‘Though sales began to mount, this 
created another emergency. For Mrs. 
Sutton discovered that soliciting for 
her wares in such a manner left her 
little time to sew. 

About then she visited friends in 
San Francisco. There, attending a 
party, she found her dinner partner 
to be a merchant. During the meal 
she discussed her hobby and problem 
with him, asking his advice. 

“Place them in stores,” he told her. 
“and let the clerks do the selling.” 

On her return to Alhambra, Mrs. 
Sutton went to a Los Angeles depart- 
ment store of excellent repute and 
asked to see a buyer. That official. 
once she had glimpsed the brilliant 
array of varicolored aprons, placed an 
order without a moment’s hesitation. 
They went on sale in the store’s ultra- 
smart gift shop. 

Other concerns followed suit. In 
the space of a 4-year period Mrs. 
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Sutton sold more than 50,000 aprons, 


some of them going to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and some to a shop in Lon- 
don. The shipment to the lice city 
was sold just prior to the shop's de- 
molition in-a Nazi air raid. 


M* SUTTON gave an apron to 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt while she was still mistress of the 
white House. She sent a letter ot 
praise in return. That pleased Mrs. 
suiton who says: “My friends tell me 
that no one but Eleanor Roosevelt 
and | can do the things we do.” 

Mrs. Sutton made her first aprons 
on a sewing machine as unusual as 
the little lady herself. The machine, 
a gift to her, was an antiquated 
model brought out to an earlier Cali- 
fornia by ox-cart. Later, however, she 
was forced to discard it in favor of a 
speedier model. 

Mrs. Sutton not only manages all 
of her business affairs from the manu- 
facture of her aprons to their sale, 
but also buys all of her own materials. 
Part she purchases in Los Angeles 
and Pasadena. She travels back and 
forth alone. Those excursions rather 
worry her son. 

“T'll be all right,” she tells him and 
the many friends who are interested 
in her welfare. “People are kind the 
world over. Why there is good in the 
worst of us if you look for it. Besides, 
if anything ever did happen I just 
know there’d be someone around 
who'd give me a helping hand.” 

One day during the war, how- 
ever, an adventure with an O. Henry 
twist befell Mrs. Sutton while she 
was en route to see the buyer of a 
Los Angeles department store. Once 
in the city, she discovered that the 
street which she would have to cross, 
had been roped off and was thickly 
banked with a mob of curious people 
watching a show being given in the 
interest of a war bond drive. 

Mrs. Sutton appealed to a police- 
man, telling him she was a business- 
woman down town to keep an im- 
portant appointment. And, she added, 
somehow or other, she must cross that 
street. 

The policeman, in turn, called a 
man in civilian clothes. The latter 
accompanied Mrs. Sutton toward the 
opposite curb, meanwhile explaining 
the purpose of the show. 

Mrs. Sutton listened, then told him 
she had lived through four wars, and 
because of that casual statement she 








. . - ZEST FOR LIVING 


Enthusiasm and industry are Mrs. Sutton's antidote for the old age blues. 


found herself being rushed up onto 
a stage where movie stars were going 
through their respective skits. ‘Then 
to her amazement, she was brought 
before the microphone and asked to 
speak. 


. . . ABLE HANDS 


These nimble fingers can still support Mrs. Sutton, whose hobby brings her contact 
with the world, 






























“I didn’t know what to say,” Mrs. 
Sutton recalls. “So I just told them 
of the conditions we endured during 
the Civil War. I was a child then but 
I still remember it for it affected our 
family deeply. Can you imagine this? 
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They said I sold more bonds than the 


movie stars.” 


pre THAT Mrs. Sutton’s hobby 
has become widely known as a 
remunerative business has been 
established time atter time. 1 he latest 
instance was last winter when Mrs. 
Sutton, as a result of overworking in 
her effort to til all holiday orders, 
became ill and was taken to the hos- 
pital. [here she was approached by a 
stranger who, without a hint of deter- 
ence, said she wanted to assume the 
business. The callous visitor added 
that she thought it doubtful if Mrs. 
Sutton would ever be able to work 
again. 

“Think of her nerve!” said Mrs. 
Sutton who, when recently inter- 
viewed, was energetically filling a 
large order for a Pasadena store. 

The first of the year Mrs. Sutton 
received an order for men’s barbecue 
aprons from a male correspondent 
who had heard of her. She made 
them—but disliked deviating from her 
original hobby, a hobby which has 
brought her to the notice of the pub- 
lic from coast to coast and resulted 
in requests for everything and any- 
thing including, recently, a request to 
speak over a radio network. 

Mrs. Sutton accepts publicity and 
its resultant fan mail shyly and with 
awe. “I can’t understand why people 
are interested in me,” she says. And 
her eyes, as yet unaided by glasses 
except when she does fine sewing, are 
round as those of a child at the sight 
of her first Christmas tree. 

Stating her belief that the foun- 
tain of youth is no mythical stream 
but, instead, just the result of work- 
ing continually at some beloved pas- 
time, Mrs. Sutton concludes: 
“Trouble with a good many older 


. « « PRACTICAL 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





Designed for the modern woman, Mrs. Sutton's aprons are smart, slenderizing and 


beautifully made. 


folks is that they are just plain lazy, 
and their advanced age gives them 
the excuse to sit back and rock and 


He Hunts For Death 


OWELL Hiccrns of San Francisco, 
California, has one of the most 
uncanny hobbies imaginable. Mr. 
Higgins works in a morgue, the 
morgue of one of San Francisco's 
daily newspapers where clippings and 
editions of the paper are preserved 
for years. When Higgins first went 
to work for the newspaper morgue 
he was given the job of filing all the 
murder and suicide stories, and over 
the years he became interested in the 


abnormal ways a person can die. In 
his spare time, as a hobby, he started 
to make a collection of bizarre sui- 
cides, weird murders and _ satanic 
homicides devised by the mentally 
disordered. 

Today Higgins has found his 
hobby is providing him with a sep- 
arate income. Writers the world over 
have learned of his collection and 
he provides them with death plots 
each of which is complete down to 


think, then think and rock. First 
thing they know, they’ve passed on 
from sheer boredom.” 


Louis J. Rasmussen 


the last detail, details of the positions 
of bodies after shooting, the effects 
of stabs and how a person will react 
to a certain poison. He even has had 
an off screen part in some of the 
crime motion pictures you see, as 
Hollywood regards him as an author- 
ity on murders. 

Sometimes Higgins wishes he 
hadn’t started his hobby at all. The 
reason—he experiences fantastic night- 
mares when sleeping. 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS ¢ MARKETS e EXCHANGES e BUYERS e SELLERS 











A suggestion... 


When you answer an 
ad, why not enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for a reply? This is 
especially advisable when 
asking for information. 
The person you write will 
appreciate this courtesy, and 
youre far more likely to 
have your letter answered. 











ADVERTISEMENTs under this heading will, for the time being be published free of charge as a service to our readers. To be 
acceptable, advertisements must be from individuals operating in their own names, offering to buy, sell or exchange objects, products 
or equipment of their hobbies. Maximum length, 20 words including name and address; typed or written in print. Publisher reserves 
the right to reject any advertisement offered, and has no responsibility for transactions resulting from advertisements published. Date 
of insertion will be at the convenience of the publishe:. Copy must be limited to 20 words. 








I MAKE men’s leather wallets, leather laced, tan 
or green, $5. Lila Shagam, 9325 Carlyle Ave., 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

FOR SALE: 20 og re pierced jadeite masques 
—Aztec, pyramids Old Mexico. Authentic, old. 
Gertrude Conboy, 1301 Kentucky St., Lawrence, 
Kans. 

HAND MADE stuffed animals, any kind; neat 
work, good material. Orders taken now. Fonny 
Smart, 776 Maple Ave., Elmira, N. Y 








FLORAL design sea shell buttons, 6 for $2. Ear- 
rings to match, $1. Matching pin, $1.50. State 
color. R. Laugeson, Sunflower, Kans. 


TIPS on the Dr. I. Q. Biographical contests . . . 
booklet 25c. Thelma —.. Hlobik, 106 Wash- 
ington Ave., Oakmont, Pa. 








WISH electric trains, equipment. Will buy or 
trade for cocker spaniel pups—AKC registered. 
E. Illsche, P. O. Box 727, Sanford, Fla. 








FOR SALE: Crocheted pot holders, doilies; 
crocheting for pillow cases. I collect unused ad- 
vertising pencils. Mrs. Elsie Ebert. Gaylord, Minn. 
ORDER 4-line original rhyme suitable for special 
events. Hazel Culter, Apt. 24, 320 E. 16th, 
Denver, Colo. Send 25c. 


MIMEOGRAPHING that has sales appeal. Let- 
ters, bulletins, circulars, club papers a specialty. 
Gene Ed Stowe, Box 398PH, Bartlgsville, Okla. 
STATIONERY 6x94; envelopes 35x62; 100 
each for $1. 3c tax in Ohio. H. S. Moore, 1334 
25th St. N. W., Canton 3, Ohio. 

FOR SALE: Concertina—black walnut, trimmed 
all over with atl, wonderful condition like 
new. Reichwald, 1526 N. St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
PHOTO of longest freight bill checked—suitable 
framing—send 15c. Go Getem Browder, 2414 
Ballentine Blvd., Norfolk 2, Va. 


LEARN to collect, raise and mount butterflies in 
trays and pictures. Illustrated booklet—50c. 
Esther Hewlett, Box 447, Upland, Calif. 


EARRINGS made from_your old cuff links or 
buttons 50c a pair. Evelyn Archer, Sidney 
Center, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: | crocheted apron, tablecloth; tufted 
pillow tops; 1 sweater, (size 50). Mrs. Henry 
Jerde, Summit, S. Dak., Box 650. 


EVERYDAY, birthday, or get well cards. $2 
value $1 parcel post paid. Mrs. John G. Jones, 
Anderson, Ind., R.R. 3. 

LOVELY drapes from worn sheets, table covers. 
Send your material. Write for details. Sue 
Langenberg, 1129 Franklin St., Burlington, 
Iowa. 

FOR SALE: Beautiful 2-piece angel crepe dress, 
size 14, knit in intricate pineapple design. 
Purple. Viola Zumalt, Smithville, Mo. SRE 
HANDMADE, human hair-bouquet, framed. Of- 
fered $50 for 100 years ago. Sell or trade. Mrs. 
Joel R. Heaberlin, Pleasantville, Iowa. 
WANTED: Used typewriter. I am disabled by 
polio, will be appreciative if you can help me. 
Jewel Cooper, Flemington, Mo. 












































FOR SALE: Lincoln doily white or ecru, $5. List 
of other articles for addressed, stamped envelope. 
Tracie Price, Davisburg, Mich. 





WILL EMBROIDER table cloths, towels, and 
other such things. Maxine Nieswender, 1163 
Strausbrug Rd., Erie, Mich. 4 
FOR SALE: Books; school, fiction, sets of 4, 8, 10, 
12 volumes by Washington Irving, Seeley, & 
others. Anna King, Perkins, Okla. 

PRINT holders in fancy shapes—3 for $1. 
Mrs. H.  Comeke 3824 Wayne Ave., Kansas 
City 3, Mo. 











INTERESTED in buying handmade articles; 
knit, crochet, weaving. Write what you have. 
Mrs. Harms, 35 E. 111th St., Chicago, Il. 


RAG DOLLS for sale. Send for price list. Mrs. 
Ruby Teppert, 2925 West Platte, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


LATEST noveltv beaded breaches $1. Reautifvl: 
specify color. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland 
Chicago 40, Tl. 


FOR SALE: Handmade flannel baby nighties 
$1.50; slips 85c. Ribbon and emb. trimmed. 
Mrs. Fred White, R.F.D. No. 1. Cove. Ore. 


THE DOG savings bank. Invented and made by 
= J. Lueck, 1621 12th Ave., Los Angeles 6, 
alif. 


HAND KNITTED infant and children’s wear. 
Knit to fit from all wool yarns. Original designs. 
Genevieve Willard, Lamar, Kansas. 


WILL SWAP: minerals for what have you? In- 
terested in photography. George L. Nute, Box 
30, E. Boston 28, Mass. 

TRADE PRINTING, mimeo work or copy and 
enlarge pictures. Cash or what have you? H. S. 
Sears, Box 81, Atascadero, Calif. 


{ MAKE and crochet edges on handkerchiefs for 
ladies at 25c each. Mrs. B. E. G. Litts, R. P. N. 
Highland, Ulster Co., Lloyd, N. Y. 
RENINGER Easter Lily Gardens. Bloom and 
bulbs in season. Mrs. R. M. Reninger, Box 677, 
Lake Placid, Florida. 

FOR SALE. Colorbred canaries, males only. 
Stamp please. Mrs. Miriam Huss, L. Box 16, 
Leonore, IIl. 





























LEATHER clip-on wristwatch band. Ready to 
tool, assemble. Kit, instructions—$1.00. Hubbard 
Craft Supplies, 709 Delaware S. E., inne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE: Hand-painted doilies, $1.00 up; 
Crocheted potholders, 50 cents; many dren 
articles. Mrs. H. D. Gordon, 215 So. Main, 
Florence, Kans. 


FOR SALE: Tiny rag negro novelty or souvenir 
dolls. 75 cents. Helen Jones, 101 Vine 
St., Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


MARVELOUS new popcorn. Produces ears like 
large red strawberries. Seed packet, 25 cents. 
G. B. Phifer, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


REPAIRING ENGINES, equipment for model 
railroad fans. Veteran War II, Legionnaire. 
Chas. D. Forney, 3321 C St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


JADE, agate ring, bracelet, earring sets, direct 
from our mine. Sent on approval. Edna Cul- 
bertson, 431 E. 12th, Casper, Wyo. 


FOR SALE—Anything in the line of crocheting. 
Mrs. Wm. F. Schultz, Box 381, Pine City. 























ROSE CENTER pot holders, square, round, six- 
sided, all color roses. 50c ea. State cote. Mrs. 
Ernest Bauge, Box 546, Bradford, Iowa. 


EDNA DEN DULK, Translator. 4431 North 
Meade Ave., Chicago 30, Il. Commercial. legal, 
technical. Prompt service, reasonable rates, ex- 
cellént references. 


ee _ song ig ~ ad covers. also me- 
chani oy banks. R. C. Fi , 4866 speri 
Place, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. — - - 
WANTED: State Bird, embroidery quilt pat- 
terns for full sized bed. Will buy or Marhiange. 
Helene Wolfe, Edwardsville, Kansas. 


HANDPAINTED plaques natural; plain and 

colors. 25 cents up. Lysics; new unpub. son 

Sanp for reply. Letha Zimmerman, ar Vale, 
ansas. 

















“GUIDE to 5000 Free Booklets”—96 pages. Send 
25c for copy of this most unusual ia tea 
Segal, Milburn, N. J 


ORDER lawn chairs now. Four styles. Folding or 
rigid. Chairs for children. M. S. Halsdorff & 
Sons, Oxford, Mass. 


FOR SALE: Old books, also 4 bound volumes 
of music, 1865-1880. Mrs. T. M. McDonald, 
Iuka, Miss. Box 44. 


SEWING KIT 10 items; 15 assorted greeting 

cards; or 4 cotton dish towels; $1.00, postpaid. 

fi Herbek, 606 Sylvester, Christopher, 
inois. 














WANT TO EXCHANGE quilt pieces for but- 
tons, old or odd. Mrs. Lucy Duncan. 710 S. 
Nettleton, Springfield, Mo. 


FOR SALE: Handmade aprons, $1.50 to $3.00. 

Irene Schoenefeldt, 49 S. Monroe Ave., Colum- 

bus, Ohio. 

FOR _SALE: Beautiful oil pictures. Religious 

and interesting subjects. Horses, birds, dogs, 

hie. At 603 West Shawnee Street, Paola 
ansas. 


HAVE SONG LYRIC—Wish collaboration with 
someone who would write music. Mrs. John 
Ringsmith, 515 So. Clay St., Green Bay, Wisc. 














SWAP NOVELTY buttons. Mrs. Helen Freed, 
P. O. 45, Fimona, Fla. 


AMERICAN. Earliest harp by Brown, made in 
U. S. Earliest cellos by Prescott. Authentic; in 
playing condition. Melville Clark, Syracuse 2, 








PRIZE CONTESTS offer rich rewards! Learn 
how to win. Free details. Allen Glasser, 1645 
Grand Concourse, New York 52, N. Y. 
WANTED: Crosses (without chains). Under 3”, 
ref. 1144”. Natural material—rose-petals to rocks. 
lanche Fewster, 4120 S. E. Ramona, Portland 
2, Oregon. 





WISH TO EXCHANGE birthday. holiday cards 
—especially Sept. 3rd le. Exchange plants. 
gk Berry, 3328 Warner Ave. 2nd, Chicago, 
FOR EVERY HOME, “The Simplex Cook 
Book.” Chef Mi implified Sel i Reci 


eci 
$1.00. Michel, 2214 I Ave., National City, Cal” 


FOR SALE: Lovely crochet baby_sets, sacques, 


caps, and bootees, $5.00 for set. Mrs. M 
fer, Louisian: a, Mo. 
MANUSCRIPT typing 50 cents per 1000 words. 
Minor corrections. Gertrude Dunn, 70 Phelps 
Avenue, Bergenfield, N. J. 
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TWO VOL. People’s Cyclopedia, 1883; other 
old books—$5.00 each; all sizes pitchers. Mrs. F. 
Flucawa, R.R. 2, New Castle, Indiana. 


ORDERS TAKEN for 
tatted, or embroidered. Glare: 
9th, Medford, Oregon. 


nything crocheted, 
illey, 1115 West 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


EARLY HARDY Chrysanthemums: 10 at 
ence ae gO plants for $1.00 postpa red 
Dunn, R. 3, Box 71, Benton Harbor, 





CHARACTER dolls, stamped on cloth, hand- 
ainted Roane Directions for stuffing, costumes. 
$2. 50. b Lewis, 2904 W. 19, Okla- 
homa ant Okla. 


WANTED: Rare American and Foreign go:d 
coins. Collector will pay liberal price. Louis 
Evans, 8230 Wornall Road, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
CROCHETED bibs, crocheted . turtle — covered 
floating soap in pink or blue—50 cents each. 
Mrs S.C oan Shelburne, Vermont. 

FOR WOODBINE, Virginia creeper, spiderlily. 
ferns, mosses, and other wild plants—write J. B 
Sandridge, Broken Bow, Oklahoma, Box 623. 
CACTUS grafting, insect control, cactus culture, 
and cactus catalog. 20 big pages. Write Chas. 
M. Fitzpatrick, Route 3, Edinourg, Texas. 
MEN’S, BOYS’ link belts—we supply material, 
you make and sell at profit. Charles Beisel, 4936 
Lexington Ave., Chicago 44, Il. 

WIFL EXCHANGE 16MM silent movie films 
with you for only 50 — per 400 ft. ree. 
Virgil C. Goold, Jenkins. Mo. 














CORSAGES, Calots, Bandits of beads, brilliants, 
ribbon. Description and prices sent. Hattie 
Bennett, 904 S. Henderson. Ft. Worth, Texas. 
NEW P-38 fighter, cost $165,000 will sell for 
$2500.00, has VHF & ADF radio. Don Phemon, 
500 Sosa, Artesia, Calif. 


UNBLEACHED sspiderweb crochet bedspread 
92”x100”—$40.00. Also, doilies and vanity set. 
Miss Eva Odom, Route 1, Ashville, Alabama. 


FOR SALE: Bed spreads, chair sets, doilies, 
bootees, fascinators—anything in crochet. Prices 
reasonable. Mrs. G. C. Taylor, R. 1, Buchanan, 
Georgia. 


Got 130 Indian head cents, 75 old Foreign coin, 
CG.rmau sauiet. best offer take all. Walter 
Zatorski, Jewett City, Conn. 

YOU can make your hobby pay — Exciting 
money-making home work pians. Free details. 
Boyd, 142 Linwood, Dayton, Ohio. ; 
FOR SALE or trade: Seneca made box camera 
35 years old, takes 4x5 pictures. Mrs. H 
siackard, Divernon, Ill. 














PASTEL chenille corsages and satin lapel roses 
29c each. Runs fixed 35c each. Wash hose. Mrs. 
Ralo Bailey, Pierz; Minn. 


BiRTHDAY and greeting cards, $1 box de- 
livered. Firie assortment. H. Goe Pecke, 5008 
Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 





WANTED by collector, addresses of makers of 
high class dolls everywhere. Mrs. H. A. Davis, 
313 So. Grape, Medford, Ore 


YOUR OLD doll made into a mammy or 18th 
century model — $6. Mrs. Emil L. Witka, 151 
K St., Rock Springs, Wyo. 





SALT AND pepper shakers! Made from Biack 
Walnut shells, hand painted, 50c. Jack Bailes, 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


FOR SALE: Crocheted afaghans, pot holders, 
corde purses — all sizes and colors. Miss Bertha 
Tiedje, 1106 Birch St., Atlantic, Iowa. 





PHOTOS a colored: 8x10 — $1; smaller — 2 for 
$1. Ag aera 426 West 259th St., 
New York, N. 


FOR SALE: 30 U. S. Commemorative stamps 
for 25c and 3c stamp. With iapcmeouaen Bertha L. 
Kerr, Trenton, Ill., Gen. Del. 





Me ov leather handbags, all 
brown or black and white, $3.50 ea. N. Lentz, 
621 Parkway, West Roxbury 32, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL hand fashioned dolls. Write for 
prices. June B. Jenkin, 97 Estelle Rd., East 
Haven 12, Conn. 





HANDMADE EARRINGS from fine old but- 
tons, $1 a pair. Mrs. Clinton Smith, 211 Sargent 
St., Kendallville, Ind. 


FLOWERED washable chicken pot holders, 25c 
each postpaid. Mrs. ice E. Mable, 517 N. 
Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 





LUMINOUS, glowing Casuarina Bud earrings 
and combs, set $1 postpaid. M. Prieto, 3400 
S.W. 24th Terrace, Miami 33, Florida. 


Creating Crosswords 
(Continued From Page 52) 

self doing much better with subse- 
quent puzzles. 


c SHOULD be borne in mind that 
crossword enthusiasts who tackle 
the puzzles in the daily papers, or in 
periodicals, usually have no imme- 
diate access to dictionaries; and 
specialized words which would te- 
quire some research are therefore un- 
welcome. The average crossword 
solver likes a puzzle that spurs him to 
think. Conversely, a puzzle that is 
too simple would not be much fun 
for those who have been working 
them out for some time. To try to 
strike a happy medium is the nearest 
to a solution for pleasing the ma- 
jority. 

Remember one more thing. Some 
of the restrictions mentioned above 
may be waived if the finished product 
has characteristics which make it 
singularly interesting. So don’t fret 
if you have to have a couple of ab- 
breviations or given names. It will not 
necessarily hamper your chances for 
a sale if the rest of it is above par. 

In conclusion, remember the three 
necessary P’s of crossword puzzle 
making—patience, perseverance and 


placidity. 


LOOM WOVEN rugs, 50c per ft. New material, 
state color. Mrs. Ida Bryan, 1533 S. 8th St., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Hobbying in Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 


to be placed on the regular mailing 
list, so that you will receive each 
copy as it comes out. ADDRESS: 
Department of Commerce, 14th 
Street between E and Constitution 
ae N.W., Washington 25, 


STAMP EXPANSION 


We MORE airplanes available 
during this post-war period, air 
mail service is growing enormously. 
Therefore, postal officials are consid- 
ering reductions in rates of both 
domestic and foreign air mail. As a 
matter of fact, Congress may eventu- 
ally pass a law stating that all first- 
class mail is to go by air. An entire 
new series of air mail stamps will 
appear if any of these predicted 
changes go into effect. So get on 
your toes, collectors! Procure current 
air mail stamps now, while the get- 


ting is still good. 
WASHINGTON AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


ARRY F. BYRD, Senator from Vir- 
ginia, recently disclosed that 





WAN LED. Certain old coins, stamps, etc. oo een 
descriptions with dime for my opinion and 
literature today. Collector McPherson, Branch, 
Michigan. 

BUSINESS, personal stationery. All kinds. State 
requirements. Samples, price list free. How 
aN Company, 723 Eunice, Webster Groves 


ORIGINAL and useful book ends and hall trees. 
Send stamp for circular. Chas. H. Sumner, 
Bloomingdale, Mich. 

HANDMADE rag dolls, write for price list. Mrs. 
Ruby Tep 2925 West Platte, Colorado 
Springs, Colo 

STAMP Geliachaxs, I will sell my duplicates. 200 
for 50 cents. All mixed. Donald Monen, Valley 
Springs, So. Dak. 

LEARN CARVING: Detailed drawings, — 
graphs, —— cial sawed-wood pri 
$1.00 post paid. H. E. Stewart, Box 309, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

DESSERTS galore! Send $1.00 for 5 prize-win- 
ning sugar-saving recipes. Mrs. G. G. Cornell, 
Box 56, Hazel Green. Ala. 

I’LL MAKE your big gun shells into bud vases, 
paper weights. Write for particulars. Ellen 
Britton, Rt. 1, Hesperus, Colorado. 
CHILDREN’S folding lawn chair: sturdy wood 
frame, canvas back and seat, $1 postpaid. Clar- 
ence Hey, 5515 Brooklyn, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED: Dolls, not over 12” tall, any type, 
priced reasonable for resale. Robert Beede, Dover 
Point Road, Dover, N. Hamp. 


SHORT STORY criticism, 50c first 1000 words, 
25c a thousand after that. Arnold Kendall, 134 
Clinton Ave., Trenton 9, N. J. 


WOULD LIKE to correspond with anyone who 
makes waffle weaving, reed baskets, loom and 
hooked rugs. Florence Moots, Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 

LEARN your costume and home colors. Send 
birth month-date-year and 25c to Jessie Thomp- 
son, 72 Pitt, Portland 5, Maine. 






































Uncle Sam’s Government consists of 
over 100 individual agencies and de- 
partments, which are subdivided into 
more than 1,200 separate sections. A 
goodly percentage of these federal 
agencies, plus 100 Congressiona? 
Committees, plus innumerable _pri- 
vate trade associations centered in 
the Capital are constantly releasing 
fascinating myriads of information 
which is of interest to you as a hob- 
byist. 


Answers to Puzzle 


on Page 36 














Furnish 

An Outdoor 
Living Room 
From Your 
Workbench 














With summer transforming your lawn into one of the most liveable 
spots at home you can add comfort to the natural beauty of your back 
yard with the outdoor furnishings you can build from these complete 
plans and instructions offered by PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 

Make any or all of these decorative and practical articles for a 
fraction of their retail cost assembled. 

You'll want to enjoy your “outdoor easy chair" and the other yard 
pieces as soon as possible, and since the supply of patterns is limited, 
order yours TODAY. 


Summer Girl Trellis 

ADD SPARKLE te your garden with a trellis fashioned from a wooden 
cut-out of this demure young Miss. Thin boards and lath with wire will support 
climbing ivy or other vines. Order PH9761. 


Solve Your Bird Housing Problem 
MAKE YOUR yard cheerful and friendly with lilting song. Build this charm- 
— that bears a WELCOME for your summer sereneaders. Order now 


Sturdy Swing for Cool Evenings 

WHAT COULD be more pa gc than a swing for porch or lawn? 
Make it yourself! Easily cut and assembled with the complete instructions in 
pattern PH608. 


Picnic Tables and Benches 

YOUR FRIENDS will envy a backyard picnic spot complete with these well 
ort "mag and benches. Just right for the coming season. Complete directions 
PH 6 ; 
Stencil Designs Beautify Lawn Chair 

THIS PRACTICAL chair is sturdy and comfortable, and will make excellent 
furniture for the porch and garden or for your cabin at the lake. It’s easy to 
make and pattern includes suggestions and design for decorating with stencils. 
Pattern PH9954. 





To order complete plans for any of the items illustrated address 
READER SERVICE DEPT., PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 3954 Central, Kansas 
City 2, Mo., specifying by item number. Send |5c for each item you 
desire. 




















The best place to sell merchandise is in a market where the cus- 
tomer is interested—and eager to buy. 


That's why PROFITABLE HOBBIES will be ''a good place to do 
business" starting with the September magazine when advertising will 
be accepted for the first time since our first issue in February. 


We've already received many letters from readers asking "where 
to buy” all types of hobby items, and you'll find hobbyists intelligent 
and enthusiastic potential buyers of your merchandise. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES is the only magazine of its kind and each 
of the 50,000 September copies will be read not only by the entire 
family of the buyer but also his hobby friends and club members. 
That means more for your advertising dollar than you will get elsewhere. 


Insertions for September close July 10 so be among the first 
to open for business where the customers are thickest. Whether you're 
interested in the dealer's directory, in classified or display space write 
today for rates and specifications. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 
3958 Central Street, 
Westport Station, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 





